























MOSLEY: 
‘BRITAIN’S BAD BOY’ 


(PAGE 18) 
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@ ABOUT EIGHT YEARS AGO a new kind of pipe was announced by this company—COP-R-LOY 





‘Pipe. For the first time the public was offered the advantages of a tried and proved copper-alloyed 







steel in tubular form. Today probably the best known of all ferrous metal pipe is COP-R-LOY— its 






quality, usefulness and performance, and especially its extra durability, set it apart. Pipe is not merely 


pipe if it is genuine Wheeling COP-R-LOY, because COP-R-LOY Pipe is steel pipe improved by 






an alloying process—a better steel pipe. COP-R-LOY in sheet form for sheet metal work and for 






innumerable industrial purposes likewise carries to the user the economy that arises out of long and satis- 






factory service. It’s Wheeling Steel! Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 








Copyright 1936,Wheeling Steel Corporation 


__~-COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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COP-R-LOY Pipe reduces repairs 
and maintenance in this apart- 
ment house. It’s Wheeling Steel. 
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17,000 other communities, there 1s a 
m nearby Agent pledged to serve any 
"§ policyholder of the Hartford Fire In- 
¥ surance Company as he would his own 
clients. Buy Hartford Tested insur- 






ance and be Sure! 










THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 









HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND — Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
Surance just as there is for every other worth-while . ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of gency arises. It is @ great convenience for 
every Hartford policy stands a 126-year record of Hartford policyholders to be able always 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents to find the nearest Hartford representative 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union by ‘calling any Western Union office. In 

and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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Sail American 


Washington 
WEN ieteety 









The pleasant surroundings 
that make America so fine 
a place to live are yours 
on the Washington and 
Manbattan. Their broad 

WSS decks and large public 
rooms offer real spaciousness. This enjoyable 
travel is offered for low fares. Cabin Class on 
the Washington and Manhattan $172. Tourist 
$116. Third $84.50. And on the popular 
President Harding and President Roosevelt, Cabin 
Class is $129, Third $82. 


A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 
Also ‘American One Class” ships fortnightly to Cobh 
and Liverpool. American Merchant Lines weekly direct 

to London. $100 one way, $185 round trip. 
Tell your travel agent you want to SAIL AMERICAN 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


United States Lines 











A Neutrality Pact 


That has never been 
violated... 


is the pact of strict neutrality in every 
controversy that News-WEEK made 
nearly four years ago with its readers. 

Holding that it is the function of 
this news-magazine to define rather 
than opine, to be accurate rather than 
amusing, News-Week has steadfastly 
adhered to its ideal of impartiality 
through one of the most bitterly 
partisan times in American history. 

And this policy has borne fruit in - 
gaining News-WeEexk a circulation of 
more than 200,000—a circulation made 
up of men and women who want to 
be informed about all the important 
things that are happening—reliably, 
thoroughly, briefly. 

Make sure of not missing a single 
copy of News-Week by mailing the 
coupon below today. 


F. D. Pratt 
NEWS-WEEK, Ine. 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) and send me 
a bill. 

Name 
Address, 


City State 
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WORDS: [| am interested in learning how 
you estimate the number of words in the 
books reviewed each week in News-WEEK. 
Some estimates are in units of thousands 
and others in units of tens. Will you kindly 
inform me as to the procedure you use to 
obtain these estimates? 

Oscar K. Buros 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Editorial Note: News-WEExk estimates the num- 
ber of words in a book by first counting the number of 
words in an average line. It multiplies this by the 
number of lines on an average page, arriving at the 
number of words per page. Then, after deducting blank 
and half pages at the ends of chapters, it finds the actual 
pages of text in the book, multiplies that by the number 
of words per page, and puts in round numbers the re- 
sultant estimate of words in the book. 


SPACE FOR P. R.: | am up here in the 
center of P. R. about as far as you can stick 
a knife, teaching school, and have received a 
copy of your weekly by mistake. 

Thinking myself a select person J am en- 
closing $1 for your twenty-week treatment. 

If I don’t measure up, just send a sinner’s 
dollar’s worth. 

Try to give us a little space once in a 
while. People in the States are, for some 
reason, lamentably ignorant of this little is- 
land. For instance, this Fall a friend of 
mine, of Spanish descent, had some difficulty 
because someone, knowing he was from P.R., 
concluded that he must be colored. Said 
friend was enrolling in the school of medicine 
at the University of Virginia. 

WiiiaM A. Fitzpatrick 

Jayuya, P.R. 

¥ 


CHAPERONS: We have just finished read- 
ing a... letter written by Grace Norton 
[Oct. 10] concerning the maintenance of re- 
liability and chastity of “this younger gener- 
ation.” Realizing the seriousness of Miss 
(one with her ideas is undoubtedly still a 
Miss) Norton, we would like to ask her just 
one <uestion, through you. Is the chaperon 
to be protected also? Who would protect the 
chastity of the chaperon and who would as- 
certain her reliability? Perhaps, on the other 


hand, she wishes a hopeful “under-the-hed 
looker’ to get a break, or would she he ; 
200-pound amateur wrestler ? 
More power to News-WEEK, and may God 
save it from the ideals of its readers. _ 
Arvin N. Haas 
Wiraur A. Gropix 
Cart S. ALLEN 
Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity 
Oxford, Ohio 


TITLE: On page 35 of your Oct. 3 issue, 
you say that the motion picture “‘In His 
Steps’ dramatizes Charles M. Sheldon’s best 
seller of 1896.” Then the article goes on to 
describe the troubles of a couple of young 
elopers. Of course, such a story has no con- 
nection with Sheldon’s novel. Is it possible 
that Hollywood bought the book merely to 
use the title as a label for an ordinary ro- 
mantic film ? 

ANDREW WHE! 

New York City 


Editorial Note: The selling value of a well-known 
book’s title is a valuable asset to any Hollywood pro- 


ducer. But “In His Steps’’ cost its producers nothing. 
The story first appeared serially in a church paper, The 
Advance. Later, the paper published it for Sheldon ina 


10-cent, paper-backed edition. When Sheldon asked 
for royalties, he learned that he had no copyright: The 


Advance had sent only one copy of the novel to Wash- 
ington, instead of the two required by law. Sixteen 
other publishers rushed the novel into print; it was in 


the public domain. Although the book has sold 23,000,000 

copies—exceeded only by the Bible—Sheldon has <ol- 

lected a tota’ of $1,275: a generous New York publisher 

gave him $1,000; and The Advance paid him $275. 
* 

RECOGNITION: Which came first: the 
chicken or the egg? 

We notice Walter Winchell used three 
choice bits (paragraphs 1, 3, and 4) appear- 
ing as Sideshow, News-WeEEx, Oct. 3, in his 
broadcast Sunday, Oct. 4. Tell us, did you 
get it from Winchell or have you turned 
script-writers ? 

Our frank opinion is that Winchell recos- 
nizes a splendid news-magazine and, like 
others, won't get along without it. 

Frep H. EsBerso! 

Ebersold-Oliver, Inc. 

Chicago, IIl. 
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CORONET: Book-Sized Magazine | 


Issued for Non-Esquire Minds 


Last week 30,000 selected newsstands 
throughout the nation carried a new 
magazine the size of the Reader’s Di- 
gest. Its five-color cover, bearing the 
nameless portrait of a girl in early 
seventeenth century dress, opened on 
194 pages of fiction, articles, photo- 
graphs, drawings, etchings, and color 
reproductions of the art of Raphael, 
Rembrandt, and the anonymous crafts- 
men of the T’ang and Sung dynasties. 

Coronet, a monthly, is the “purely 
personal venture” of David A. Smart, 
copublisher of Esquire. He made it 
clear that William H. Weintraub, his 
partner on the big magazine for men, 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
little newcomer. 

The habitually harassed-looking 
Chicagoan, whose co-Weintraub pub- 
lishing ventures have included three 
handsomely illustrated men’s style 
books, devoted six months to cutting 
and pasting dummies and marking up 
page layouts in an effort to “prove that 
beauty is still a very potent market.” 
In the work of translating dummy into 
finished magazine, he had the assist- 
ance of Arnold Gingrich, Esquire 
editor. Smart insisted, however, that 
he wanted no men’s magazine flavor in 
his new production. It would be Ging- 
rich’s fault, he added, if any crept in. 

Plenty crept in. Contributors to the 
first issue of Coronet included such 
artists as E. Simms Campbell, Gilbert 
Bundy, Howard Baer, and Abner 
Dean, such writers as Louis Paul, Parke 
Cummings, Theodore Pratt, and Doug 
Welch. Whoever was at fault, readers 
found many Esquire favorites in the 
little magazine designed for people 
“not Esquire-minded.” In fact, the new 
periodical appeared to be a sort of 
Reader’s Digest of Esquire. 

Coronet carried no advertising and 
will accept none, Smart said, until it 
has established a market. He believes, 
however, that at 35 cents a copy, his 
“book-size magazine of popular cul- 
ture” will go over. 

Smart, born in Omaha, is now 42. 
Early in his career he proved such a 
powerful hat salesman that he quickly 
disposed of all the hats in a selling-out 
sale, thus separating himself from a 
job. Later, he earned so much money 
Selling want ads on a commission 
basis that his superiors cut him to a 
Salary of $28.50 a week. 

Nine years ago he and Weintraub 
Started a clothing periodical entitled 
National Men’s Wear Salesman, fol- 
lowing it with Gentleman’s Quarterly 
and Apparel Arts. Customers liked the 
last so much that the publishers 
Stepped out with Esquire. Today both 
men are wealthy. 

In the failure to identify the portrait 
on the “Coronet” cover, rival publishers 
saw a Smart trick to stimulate interest 
and inquiries. The picture is “Young 
Woman” by Pieter Dubordieu and can 
be seen in the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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* JOHN ROBERT POWERS, 
AMERICA’S A-I1 BEAUTY BROKER, 


SAYS: 


“Tf their teeth are exceptional, 
it’s a safe guess they use 
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N all of these United States, there is no 

man who knows beauty, and beautiful 
teeth particularly, more certainly than 
John Robert Powers. 


Through his office, in one day, pass 
more beautiful women than Ziegfeld saw 
in a year. For this able young business- 
man’s job is the selection of flawless mod- 
els, for work in the great New York 
commercial studios and for the sound 
stages of Hollywood. Mr. Powers is right 
when he says that, if models’ teeth are ex- 
ceptional, it is a safe guess that they use 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 


USE NOTHING ELSE 


So many of these young women, whose very 
livelihood depends on the perfection of 
their teeth, use only Listerine Tooth Paste. 
They have found that it cleans ever so gently 
and imparts that beautiful high lustre so 
necessary for photographic work. They 
particularly like its safe action; the fact 
that it may be used year after year without 
the slightest damage to precious enamel. 


WHY NOT FOR YOU? 


bet not strip the mask of age from your 
t ? Why not give them the look of 
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THE BEAUTY BATH FOR THE TEETH IN THE GREAT BIG TUBE 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE” 


ae 


More than 4 POUND 


of.tooth paste in the double 





size tube - 40¢ 


Regular size tube, 25‘ 


youth ? It is so easy when you use Listerine 
Tooth Paste. It is made by the makers of 
Listerine Antiseptic; you know it must be 
first rate. This exceptional dentifrice con- 
tains an exclusive combination of ultra- 
fine cleansers found in no other tooth 
paste. It achieves results that soapy-type 
pastes seem unable to achieve. 

Why not try Listerine Tooth Paste for a 
month? At the end of that time see how 
much better your teeth look and how much 
fresher and healthier your gums feel. It 
comes in ¢wo economical sizes: Regular 
25¢ size and the big, Double Size tube with 
more than 4 pound of tooth paste—40¢. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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HALF-TON to SIX-WHEELER 


INTERNATIONAL 








TRUCKS 























, Waen you come to 
International Harvester 
you can buy just as much 
truck as you need. Our 
representatives will not 
ask you to buy more. 
Your own judgment will 
tell you not to buy less. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


chan 
Prices 





six distinct types: 
Conventional 4-wheel trucks in 14. models 
and 41 wheelbases. 


Two-speed rear-axle trucks in 4 models 
and 14. wheelbases. 


Dual-Drive 6-wheelers in 4 models and 
12 wheelbases. 


Trailing-axle 6-wheelers in 5 models and 
14. wheelbases. 


Trailing -axle 6-wheelers with 2 -speed 
driving axle—3 models and 8 wheelbases. 


Cab-over-engine truck in 1 model and 2 

wheelbases. 
Quality trucks with a 35-year reputation, 
backed by dealers and Company-owned 
branches everywhere—a matchless service 
organization. Is it any wonder that men 
with every kind of trucking job come to 
International for trucks to meet their 
needs completely? All models available 
on easy time-payment terms at low rates. 
Ask for a demonstration. 


Hydraulic brakes on all models except three 
heavy-duty units equipped with air brakes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. “*©oRPonateD) Chicago, Hlinois 
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ce COMPLETE LINE 


and up, 
f-o.b. factory 


International Trucks! There are 31 mod- 
els in 91 wheelbases. All hauling needs 
are completely met with these trucks of 
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STRAWS: Consensus of Polls, Predictions, and Betting Odds 


Indicates Roosevelt Victory by at Least 79 Electoral Votes 




















Gallup Crossley Lit. Dig. Consensus Consensus Betting 
Poll Poll Poll of Confid. of Writers’ Odds Electoral 
State (Oct.18) (Oct.25) (Oct.23) Surveys Predictions Last Week Vote 
(L denotes Landon; R, Roosevelt) 
LANDON ““SURE”’ 
Connecticut L54% L58% L73% L L 7to5 on L 8 
Kansas L57 L54 L64 L L 2tolonL 9 
Maine L65 L64 L65 L L Few bets 5 
Massachusetts L54 L57 L77 L L 10 to 7 on L 17 
New Hampshire L55 L57 L77 L L Few bets 4 
New Jersey R52 L51 L68 L L Even money 16 
Pennsylvania L52 L55 L60 L L 6 to 5 on L 36 
Rhode Island L53 R51 L75 L L 10 to 7 on L 4 
Vermont L64 L63 L75 L L Few bets 3 
Wyoming L52 L63 L62 L L Even money 3 
105 
LanDON “LIKELY” 
Delaware R53 L51 L58 Even Even 2tolonL 3 
Iowa L51 L51 L63 L R 7to5onR 11 
South Dakota L54 R51 L66 L L 5 to 3 on L 4 
18 
“BORDERLINE” 
Illinois L51 R52 L65 Even R 2tolonR 29 
Michigan R52 R52 L67 L R Even money 19 
Nebraska R52 R56 L61 L Even Even money 7 
West Virginia L50+ Even L57 R R 2tolonR 8 
63 
ROOSEVELT ““LIKELY” 
Colorado R55 R55 L61 Even Even 5to2onR 6 
Indiana R52 R52 L62 Even R 6 to5 on R 14 
New York R52 R51 L55 Even R 8 to5onR 47 
Ohio R52 R51 L62 L R 8 to5onR 26 
93 
ROOSEVELT “‘SURE”’ 
Alabama R83 R86 R77 R R Few bets 11 
Arizona R57 R63 L54 R R 7 to 2 0nR 3 
Arkansas R79 R86 R74 R R Few bets 9 
California R59 R63 L54 R R 5tolonR 22 
Florida R67 R81 R59 R R Few bets 7 
Georgia R85 R93 R77 R R Few bets 12 
Idaho R59 R58 L59 R R 4tolonR 4 
Kentucky R60 R59 R55 R R Few bets 11 
Louisiana R80 R85 R68 R R Few bets 10 
Maryland R57 R59 R51 R R Few bets 8 
Minnesota R53 R52 L60 R R 5to4onR 11 
Mississippi R92 R98 R88 R R Few bets ie) 
Missouri R55 R57 L57 R R 6tolonR 15 
Montana R57 R67 L55 R R Few bets 4 
Nevada R64 R66 L51 R R Few bets 3 
New México R58 R58 R50+- R R ll to5ionR 3 
North Carolina R66 R76 R73 R R Few bets 13 
North Dakota R63 R66 L54 R R Few bets 4 
Oklahoma R59 R60 R51 R R Few bets 11 
Oregon R63 R63 L52 R R Few bets 5 
South Carolina R92 R98 R85 R R Few bets 8 
Tennessee R69 R70 R67 R R Few bets 11 
Texas R81 R88 R71 R R Few bets 23 
Utah R61 R60 R57 R R Few bets 4 
Virginia R64 R65 R62 oR R Few bets 11 
Washington R57 R59 L58 R R 9to5onR s 
Wisconsin R55 R60 L62 R R Few bets 12 





Tuesday’s voting will determine not 
only the next President but also the ac- 
curacy of straw votes, scientific sur- 
veys, and “expert” predictions—which 
this year have cropped up in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


Six of the most widely credited of 
these indexes of sentiment are repro- 
duced in the adjoining table. Averaged, 
they indicate that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will win reelection by at least 79 
electoral votes—possibly by as many as 
142. Of the total 531 electoral votes, 
the figures show Roosevelt winning be- 
tween 345 and 408, Landon between 
186 and 123. 


The tabulation is NOT a NEWS-WEEK 
poll, nor a NEWS-WEEK forecast. It 
merely shows recordings of recognized 
election barometers and a consensus of 
their readings. The barometers are: 


Gallup Poll—a scientific, nationwide 
sampling of voters’ opinion by mail and 
by personal interviews, conducted by 
Dr. George Gallup’s American Institute 
of Public Opinion and syndicated in 78 
newspapers of varied political hues. 


Crossley Poll—a similar sampling, 
financed by Hearst newspapers and 
conducted by Crossley, Inc., the statis- 
tical service well known for its radio 
popularity surveys. 


Literary Digest Poll—the best known, 
and hitherto the most accurate, of 
American straw votes. Widely criti- 
cized this year because its tables show 
that 51 per cent of those who par- 
ticipated in the poll voted for Herbert 
Hoover in 1932—when Roosevelt won 
overwhelmingly. 


Confidential surveys—secret studies 
made by two reputable business serv- 
ices and by officials of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. Revealed pri- 
vately but not released for publication. 


Predictions by political writers—Da- 
vid Lawrence, United States News; 
Arthur Krock, New York Times; Le- 
land Stowe, New York Herald Tribune; 
J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; Lyle 
Wilson, United Press; and other ex- 
perienced reporters who _ surveyed 
doubtful States. 


Betting—odds prevailing last week 
on how each State will vote. 


In the accompanying tabulation, a 
State is classified as “SURE” if at least 
five of the six indexes concede it to one 
of the candidates; “LIKELY” if at least 
four concede it. Otherwise, a State is 
listed as “BORDERLINE.” 
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CAMPAIGN: Nominees Swing Into Enemy Zones 


With Eleventh-Hour Appeals to Undecided Voters 


Political statisticians estimate that 
all but 3 per cent of the nation’s voters 
had made up their minds on the Roose- 
velt-Landon question by a fortnight 
ago. To win the support of that 3 per 
cent, politicians last week fought with 
new frenzy. 

It was like that four years ago. As 
election day drew near, Herbert Hoov- 
er warned that Roosevelt plans would 
“crack the timbers of our Constitution.” 
Roosevelt shouted that Hoover failed 
“to express any longer the will of the 
people.” Al Smith, stumping for Roose- 
velt, accused the Republican adminis- 
tration of concealing budget truths. 
Hoover, in turn, charged Democrats 
with open falsehoods. Amid general 
confusion of issues, other desperate 
campaigners spread cries of socialism 
and despotism. 

Last week Col. Frank Knox’s alarms 
about unsafe banks and insurance poli- 
cies rang louder than ever. Secretary 
Ickes dug up an old letter to prove 
Landon was once “a Socialist,’ and 
Landon fired back an answer several 
minutes before Ickes finished his radio 
speech on the subject. 

The Kansas Governor adopted Knox’s 
charges of “regimentation” and “flout- 
ing the Constitution.’”’ Roosevelt raced 
about telling voters not to worry about 
taxes. When Landon challengingly 
asked whether his opponent intended 
to “revive” regimentation and defy the 
Supreme Court, the President answered 
with broad smiles. 

As Landon grew increasingly sharp 
in his criticism, underlings on both sides 
followed suit. Only Roosevelt refrained. 
A 3-to-1 favorite in betting, he felt he 
could afford to be magnanimous— 
sprinkling assurances, exploding no 
new bombs, and never mentioning his 
foe directly. 





Two grinning office seekers caught off guard 


In obvious attempts to appear confi- 
dent, both men dashed into each other’s 
domains—Landon into California, where 
polls show Roosevelt an overwhelming 
favorite; Roosevelt into New England, 
present stronghold of Republicanism. 

Nowhere at any time did either candi- 
date advance a new argument. 

ROOSEVELT: By rushing through 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut in a two-day stump tour, the 
President presumably demonstrated 
that he shared Democratic Chairman 
Farley’s hope of sweeping every State 
except the three in northern New Eng- 
land. 


For his appeal to hardheaded Yan- 
kees, Mr. Roosevelt chose the I-brought- 
prosperity technique. Contrasting 1933 
coriditions with those today, he carried 
to every audience the modern version of 
McKinley’s “full dinner pail.” It was 
the same approach he used a week 
earlier in the West. 


His audiences even exceeded those 
in the West. The number of gapers— 
1,000,000 in all—astounded even ardent 
Roosevelt boosters. Plentiful Landon 
buttons and half-hearted cheering in 
somie sectors indicated that many were 
influenced more by curiosity than by 
New Deal sentiment. 


Race: The moment he climbed from 
his train to an automobile in Providence, 
the President was the cheery, homey 
campaigner. Speaking from his car in 
the Rhode Island capital, he gibed 
smilingly at the “unconstitutional” cry 
broadcast by the powerful Providence 
Journal: “I am standing on the steps 
of the Capitol of a State so independ- 
ent that it did not ratify the Constitu- 
tion of the United States until two 
years after it was in effect.” 






‘hindsight critic. 
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From Providence his autcmobile, pre- 
ceded by a motorcycle phalanx anq 
followed by cars full of aspiring loca] 
politicians, set out toward Fall River, 
Mass. As the motorcade sped along at 
50 miles an hour, the cars raced, cut in 
and out of line, and generally terror. 
ized the countryside in efforts to be 
seen near the President. In the van, 
rode Gov. James Michael Curley of 
Massachusetts, candidate for Senator, 
decked out in top hat and cutaway and 
surrounded by uniformed aides. 

At Fall River, the President made a 
brief speech paying tribute to a former 
resident—his adviser, the late Louis 
Howe. A few more short stops, and 
the Roosevelt car swung onto Boston 
Common, amid cheers from 75,000. As 
at nearly all stops, the car drove up on 
a specially constructed ramp to pro- 
vide everybody with a good look. 
Roosevelt outlined the supposed sins 
of his predecessors, denounced monop- 
oly, and again emphasized the prosper- 
ity theme. 

Leaving Boston, the President heard 
undergraduates on Harvard’s campus 
shout: “We want Landon.” A news- 
paper man in a trailing car retorted: 
“You deserve him.” 

For an audience of 5,000—only mod- 
erately enthusiastic—in Worcester, 
Mass., the President saved his main 
address of the tour. Again he hailed 
recovery, defended his tax program, 
and blasted at business organizations 
distributing anti-New Deal pleas with 
pay envelopes. Incidentally, he hinted 
he might sponsor revision of his 1936 
corporate tax law. Excerpts: 

“Three and a half years ago we de- 
clared war on the depression ... That 
war is being won. But now comes that 
familiar figure—the  well-upholstered 
He tells us that our 
strategy was wrong—that the cost was 
too great—that something else won the 
war ... You may remember the first 
battle of the Marne. Almost everybody 
thought that Marshal Joffre had won it. 
But some refused to agree. 

“One day a newspaper man appealed 
to Marshal Joffre: ‘Will you tell me who 
did win the battle of the Marne?’ ‘I 
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can’t answer that,’ said the Marshal. 
‘But I can tell you that if the battle of 
the Marne had been lost the blame 
would have been on me’. 


“Here is my [tax] principle: Taxes 
shall be levied according to ability to 
pay.-- Any family head who earns an 
income of less than $26,000 a year paid a 
smaller income tax in 1936 than he paid 
for 1932... Leaving out of account the 
liquor tax—for liquor was illegal in 1933 
_-we have reduced indirect taxes [from 
58 cents] to 38 cents out of every dollar 
_,. Wasn’t that the American thing to 


© People tell you there are 58 taxes 
on a loaf of bread, or 63 taxes on a lady’s 
coat. But stop, look, and listen... 
Only two or three of all of them are 
Federal taxes.” 

After the speech, the President boarded 
his train for a night’s sleep and a ride 
to Hartford, Conn. Early next morn- 
ing, he and his auto caravan were on the 
road again. His procedure followed 
the pattern of the previous day. So 
did his dozen Connecticut speeches— 
no new taxes, prosperity, sound cur- 
rency, and cheerful greetings. 

At Middletown, 1,100 school children 
went on strike after authorities refused 
to grant them a recess to see the Pres- 
ident. At New Haven, Mr. Roosevelt 
saw a large banner set up on the Yale 
campus: NO ON ROOSEVELT—HE SENDS 
HIS BOYS TO HARVARD. In Hartford, 
where he delivered one of the longest 
of the day’s short speeches, he concluded 
smilingly “I believe that on the third 
of November, sometime in the evening, 
I am going to get telegrams from 
[Gov.] Wilbur Cross... telling me that 
the State of Connecticut is in the Demo- 
cratic column.” 


RETURN: Back in Washington next 
day, Roosevelt settled down to write 
a new supply of campaign speeches. 
The first, he delivered that night in a 
broadcast to businessman dinners spon- 
sored by the Good Neighbor League in 
58 cities. Mainly, the address was a 
resume of his reassurances to business 
in Chicago last fortnight. He added a 
strong denunciation of the anti-New 
Deal circulars which the Republican 
committee has distributed to employers 
to pass out to workers: 

“A few employers are spreading half- 
truths about the Social Security Law, 
half-truths that tell the workers only 
of the workers’ contributions. They 
conceal from the workers the fact that 
for every dollar which the employe con- 
tributes, the employer also contributes 
a dollar, and that both dollars are held 
in a government trust fund solely for 
the social security of the workers.” 

LANDON: Last week Alfred Landon 
ran into the heartiest booing and the 
most vociferous cheering he had en- 
countered in three months of cam- 
paigning. To the boos—at Los An- 
geles—he responded with his most vig- 
orous and fighting speech; to the cheers 
aot Indianapolis—with pleasant plati- 
udes. 


Heading for Los Angeles, the Gov- 
ernor knew he was invading a New 
Deal citadel. Democrats had piled up 
a registration: lead of 618,000 in Calif- 
ornia—most of it in Los Angeles County. 

No sooner had the Governor hit the 
city limits than the fun began. A group 
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At Hartford: ‘Rain or shine—Roosevelt’ 
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At Boston: A dozen women fainted in the jam of 75,000 on the Common 






































of WPA workers, grading the grounds 
of a public school, leaned on their shov- 
els and hooted. In downtown Los An- 
geles, as the Landon automobiles 
pressed through dense throngs, specta- 
tors cheered, booed, tossed confetti, and 
laughed—as though in friendly derision 
of a doomed contestant. 

In the huge Olympic stadium that 
night, Governor Landon began his 
speech to an obbligato of organized 
booing from some of the 65,000 presenf. 
The sounds seemed to spur the Gov- 
ernor to new emphasis and determina- 
tion. Jaw set in a firm line, he waved 
his fist and spoke with a force un- 
dreamed of three months ago. 

Attacking the use of Congressional 
investigations for political rather than 
legislative purposes, Governor Landon 
managed to please both William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and California’s 500,000 
Townsendites. Congressional commit- 
tees had seized and published private 
Hearst telegrams, and had grilled va- 
rious Townsend Plan leaders, including 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend himself. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“No legal hairsplitting can hide the 
difference between an investigating com- 
mittee that is trying to get information 
useful in the framing of laws and an in- 
vestigating committee that is indulging 
in a fishing expedition into the private 
affairs of private citizens—a committee 
that is out to get the crooks and a com- 
mittee that is out to get the critics... 

“Recently a Congressional investiga- 
tion has been carried on for what seems 
to be purely political ends. In this case 
the thinly veiled purpose apparently 
was to discredit a political movement 
which the controlling party wished to 
crush... 

“This administration has led us far 
from the spirit of our Constitution ... 
If we are to preserve our American 
form of government, this administration 
must be defeated.” 

Aboard the Governor’s eastbound 
train, newspaper correspondents later 
sized up the effect of the nominee’s 
dash to the coast: though he had be- 
friended Townsendites, he could hardly 
count on California’s 22 electoral votes; 
nevertheless, his spectacular trip had 
kept the Republican pot boiling furious- 


ly. 


Landon at Los Angeles: 
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‘Lie’: At Tucumcari, N.M., campaign 
reporters jumped down from the train 
and piled 30,000 words of copy on the 
desks of three surprised local telegraph 
operators. Governor Landon had just 
issued a figure-filled statement chal- 
lenging the accuracy of President 
Roosevelt’s speech on taxes at Worces- 
ter 

“The President is not only refusing 
to disclose material facts relating to 
his administration, but he is misrepre- 
senting facts of which as Chief Execu- 
tive he ought to have full knowledge 
.. . He is using the people’s money di- 
rectly and indirectly to secure his re- 
election . . I challenge him to be 
candid with the American people.” 

Taking the shortest route to Oklaho- 
ma, the Republican nominee traversed 
a corner of Texas—becoming the first 
G.O.P. Presidential candidate in re- 
porters’ memory to bother with cam- 
paigning in the Democratic Lone Star 
State. 

In Oklahoma, Governor Landon fired 
a double salvo at his opponents. He 
told 5,000 yip-yelling supporters at Ok- 
lahoma City that all ‘‘real Democrats” 
ought to vote Republican this year. 
At Tulsa he lit into the charge made 
by James Roosevelt, the President’s 
son, that Governor Landon had cut 
Kansas teachers’ salaries and deprived 
thousands of children of educational 
facilities by closing schools: 

“I state deliberately that anyone 
who makes that charge is guilty of 
peddling a lie. Not a single boy or 
girl has been deprived of educational 
advantages ... The truth is that the 
closing of these schools represents a 
real step forward . .. The people of 
these country school districts . . . have 
furnished transportation for their chil- 
dren to near-by schools and thus pro- 
vided better teaching and better facili- 
ties... 

“The Constitution of Kansas makes 
- .. it exclusively the business of the 
citizens of each school district to de- 
termine how much they shall tax them- 
selves ... for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries.” 





Cheers and confetti 
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While he talked, the Governor kept 
his hat on. It was chilly, and the can- 
didate was suffering from a sore 
throat—“‘just a common old head cold,” 
he called it. He had refused his doc- 
tor’s orders to stay in bed, though he 
passed up a couple of rear-platform 
appearances. 


Peace: At Indianapolis next night, 
Landon received his most tumultuous 
reception of the campaign. Some 
14,000 persons, packing the Coliseum, 
yelled and whistled for seven minutes, 
while he tried in vain to get on with 
his speech and take advantage of his 
radio time. 

When he could make himself heard 
above the hubbub, the Governor deliv- 
ered a routine address on foreign re- 
lations. To settle international dis- 
putes, he urged the use of mediation 
and arbitration. To maintain peace, he 
asked for legislation to take the profits 
out of war and suggested the lowering 
of trade barriers. The crowd raised its 
most earsplitting dins at these state- 
ments: 

“The Republican party at Cleveland 
definitely declared against both League 
and World Court membership... 

“It will be my purpose, when elected 
[cheers], to make the United States in 
reality a good neighbor to Latin Ameri- 
ca—to use John Jay’s term... 

“Specific pledges not to go to war 
under any condition risk encouraging 
belligerents to attempt aggression which 
would, in fact, precipitate us into war. 
But in view of our enormous potential 
strength, demonstrated in 1917 and 1918, 
I believe hereafter nations will be re- 
luctant to violate any neutral rights on 
which we insist... 

“We must mind our own business. As 
Theodore Roosevelt said, we must not 
become a meddlesome Matty.” 

Drive: Monday night at Philadel- 
phia, traditional Gibraltar of Repub- 
licanism, Governor Landon started his 
final drive to capture the populous 
mid-Atlantic States. In Convention 
Hall, where Demccratic stalwarts re- 
nominated President Roosevelt last 
June, 20,000 raucous. Republicans 
cheered their candidate as he attacked 
once more the New Deal’s trend to- 
ward centralization: 
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“On November the third we must de- 
cide if we want a free and popular gov- 
ernment or a government which con- 
centrates increasing power in the Chief 
Executive. That is the issue of this 
campaign... 

“Wwe know how ‘planned economy’ 
was foisted on us without mandate. We 
know how the heavy hand of govern- 
ment forced its way into our daily lives 


“This administration wields the same 
ax which has destroyed the liberties of 
much of the Old World: an unbalanced 
pudget, inflation of the currency, dele- 
gation of power to the Chief Executive, 
destruction of local self-government.” 


CAMPAIGN NOTES 


SWITCHES OF THE WEEK: Lewis W. 
Douglas, President Roosevelt’s former 
Director of the Budget—to Landon. 
(“Acts of the New Deal are ... marked 
by the arbitrary and intolerant exercise 
of authority and the extravagant use 
of the public moneys.’’) 


Joseph Walker, 1912 G.O.P. nominee 
for Massachusetts Governor—to Roose- 
velt. (“I now stand with Franklin 
Roosevelt in his fight for ... social 
and economic security.’’) 


Samuel Seabury, 1916 Democratic 
nominee for New York Governor—to 
Landon. (“I will outline my reasons 
later.’’) 

Huey P. Long, Sr., father of the 
late Roosevelt-hating Louisiana Sena- 
tor—to Roosevelt. (“He is three times 
as much in favor of the platform as 
advocated by Huey P. Long, as Lan- 
don.”’) 


Dean Acheson, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who resigned in 
protest against Roosevelt policies—to 
Roosevelt. (‘“‘Mr. Landon in his Minne- 
apolis speech and Mr. Hamilton in his 
challenge to the President to engage in 
a Red hunt have decided my vote.’’) 

CLASSMATES: Joining in the straw 
vote mania, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat polled members of the two candi- 
dates’ college classes. Results: only 
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ELDERMAN IN THE WASHINGTON POST 
‘Pretty Elementary’ 


26.2 per cent of the class of ’04 at Har- 
vard voted for Classmate Roosevelt; 
87.8 percent of University of Kansas ’08 
chose Classmate Landon. 

Buttons: If all Democratic and Re- 
publican campaign buttons were laid 
end to end they would stretch 1,515 
miles. By election day, Democrats will 
have handed out 65,000,000 at a cost of 
$195,000; Republicans, 53,000,000 at a 
cost of $200,000. Last week Tiffany’s, 
New York jewelers, achieved the ulti- 
mate in campaign emblems: a nineteen- 
petal gold sunflower, set with yellow 
diamonds, priced at $815. 

Last Minute: On the night of Nov. 
2—election eve—political parties will 
use $100,000 worth of radio time in last- 
minute appeals to vacillating voters. 
Candidates Roosevelt, Landon, Lemke, 
and Browder will all speak into micro- 
phones—but the President will have 
the last word: his party tied up the 
11-12 P.M. hour on all three major 
networks, 


. 
LEMKE: 
Weaken Coalition of Messiahs 


Last-Minute Squabbles 


“We've scared the two old parties to 
death...” 

The Union party candidate for Presi- 
dent, Representative William Lemke of 
North Dakota, thundered that boast 
last week at a Boise, Idaho, political 
rally. So saying, he summed up—fair- 
ly accurately—his party’s short-lived 
accomplishment in the 1936 campaign. 

Last July, three of the nation’s most 
publicized cure-allers formed a united 
utopian front for Lemke. The Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin of the National 
Union for Social Justice, Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend of the Townsend Plan, and 
the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, pretender 
to Huey Long’s throne, clasped hands 
and prepared to join Lemke on a na- 
tionwide Lemke-for-President stumping 
tour. 

The new coalition of messiahs stunned 
both major parties. Conceivably Lemke 


could wield the balance of power— 
drawing enough votes from one party 
in key States to swing the election to 
the other. 

Messiahs, however, are poor coopera- 
tors. Only a single strand of interest— 
belief that abundant currency would 
solve all ills—bound the three. Town- 
sendites didn’t much care who was 
President; they wanted only lush pen- 
sions. Father Coughlin frowned on 
Gerald Smith’s racy, rough-and+tumble 
rabble-rousing. Smith’s oratory glori- 
fied Smith, forgot Lemke. Plans for the 
joint speaking tour collapsed. 

Last week the whole Union party all 
but collapsed. Gerald Smith, striking 
out for himself, announced a new na- 
tionalistic movement to fight the “Red 
menace.” Acting on reports—later de- 
nied by Smith—that he intended to 
“seize control of the government,” both 
Dr. Townsend and the Union party 
publicly disowned the touring pastor. 


Other troubles swamped the party. 
Lemke found that legal technicalities 
would keep his name off the ballot in 
twelve States, including California, 
New Jersey, and New York. In eight 
more, opponents had usurped the name 
“Union party,” forcing Lemke to use 
other labels. Union party headquarters 
in Chicago last week bravely claimed 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 votes and six to 
eight States, but impartial polls gave 
Lemke only 2,000,000 votes and no 
States at all. 

Nominee Lemke himself, stumping 
the Northwest, could hardly admit de- 
feat. “When I am President .. .” he 
said confidently, and once: “If, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, 
either Landon or Roosevelt should be 
elected...” But, just to be on the safe 
side, Lemke is supplementing his Presi- 
dential fight with a vigorous campaign 
for reelection as Congressman from 
North Dakota. 

Browper: Although twice last week 
he received nationwide publicity, the 
Communist Presidential nominee, Earl 
Browder, had little hope even of top- 
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Report: Last week the Senate Campaign Funds Committee demanded Presidential 


candidates’ personal expense accounts. Landon filed no report, having incurred no per- 
sonal expenses. In his own hand, Roosevelt listed: to Dutchess County (N. Y.) Demo- 


cratic Committee, $500; for stamps, $10. 





ping William Z. Foster’s 1932 mark of 
103,000 votes. In Terre Haute, Ind., 
where he spent a day in jail last month, 
citizens pelted him with tomatoes and 
eggs when he attempted to enter a 
radio station to broadcast a speech. 
At Tampa, Fla., when fifteen American 
Legionnaires upended the platform 
from which he was speaking, the Com- 
munist candidate skidded to the ground. 

Tuomas: The perennial Socialist 
choice for President, Norman Thomas, 
pursued a quiet Eastern speaking tour. 
Resigned to his third successive defeat, 
he forecast a New Deal landslide: “I 
am not predicting a Democratic sweep 
because of any wish, but just because 
that is what I think.” 


CONGRESS: Both Parties Claim 
Victory in Secondary Batiles 


Through the hullabaloo of the na- 
tional campaign, 1,072 Congressional 
candidates last week shouted a joint 
reminder to the nation: 

On Nov. 3, voters will choose, not only 
a President and Vice President, but 36 
Senators and 432 Representatives. 

For the most part, local conte ts 
had to scratch for themselves, without 
much help from their parties. Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Com- 
mittees devoted their energies and 
money to the national election. Leaders 
in both parties believed that, if they 
could push their Presidential candidate 
into the White House, Congressional 
candidates would ride on the winner’s 
coattails as far as the Capitol. Repub- 
lican strategists scaled down the sum 
to be used in Congressional elections 


from $500,000 to $300,000, and the 
Democratic campaign chiefs allotted 
less than $30,000 to local skirmishes. 


House: Last week Representative 
Chester C. Bolton of Ohio, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, pored over pin- 
covered charts with Carl G. Bachmann, 
Western campaign manager. Their 
conclusion: even if Governor Landon 
should lose the national election, Re- 
publicans will add 100 House seats to 
the 104 they held during the last ses- 
sion. If Governor Landon wins, they 
foresaw 114 new G.O.P. Representa- 
tives—just enough to achieve a House 
majority (218). 

Representative Patrick Henry Drew- 
ry of Virginia, Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee chairman, sneered at 
Republicans’ optimism: never had a 
party picked up as many as 100 House 
seats in one election. He refused to 
concede any losses at all in the huge 
Democratic total of 312—except the 
two Maine seats which Republicans 
captured from Democrats last month. 

Whichever spokesman may prove 
the better prophet, many faces and 
voices familiar to House gallery crowds 
will be missing when Congress recon- 
venes Jan. 3. Two of the most blatant 
publicity seekers, Percy Gassaway of 
Oklahoma and Tom Blanton of Texas, 
were torpedoed in State primaries. 
Others who failed of renomination: 
George Huddleston, anti-New Deal Ala- 
baman; John H. Hoeppel of California, 
recently convicted of conspiracy to sell 
a West Point appointment; and Verner 
W. Main of Michigan, who popped into 
the spotlight last year as the first Rep- 
resentative elected on a Townsend Plan 
platform. Isabella Greenway of Arizo- 
na, close friend of the President and 
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Mrs. Roosevelt, did not run for reéelec. 
tion. Marion A. Zioncheck, madcap 
playboy from Washington State, com- 
mitted suicide two months ago. 


SENATE: Republicans could not hope 
to win a majority of the 96 Senate 
seats. Only 23 G.O.P. Senators sat in 
the last Congress, and 12 of them came 
up for reelection this year. Even if 
Republicans swept all 36 Senatorial 
elections, they would number only 47, 
two less than a majority. 

At least ten members of the last 
Senate will not serve in the 75th Con- 
gress. Thomas P. Gore, Oklahoma’s 
blind Senator for nineteen ‘years, went 
down in last July’s primary. Senator 
Rose Long of Louisiana, Huey Long's 
widow, voluntarily retired. So did 
Marcus A. Coolidge, Massachusetts 
Democrat, and Henry W. Keyes, New 
Hampshire Republican. 

Poor health forced Edward P. Cos- 
tigan of Colorado to give up public 
life. Senators Duncan Fletcher and 
Park Trammell of Florida, Thomas D. 
Schall of Minnesota, and Louis Murphy 
of Iowa all died in office. James Cou- 
zens of Michigan, defeated in the Re- 
publican primary, died last week (see 
page 12). 





ELECTORS: How John Doe Could 
Win the Presidential Election 


Next Tuesday 43,000,000 people, worn 
out with oratory, haranguing, and 
straw voting, will file into polling 
booths, most of them still under the 
illusion that they are choosing a Presi- 
dent. In reality, they will be voting 
for 531 forgotten men. 

Back in 1787 the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia haggled for 
three months over the problem of how 
the President should be selected. Dan- 
iel Carroll of Maryland had the audac- 
ity to suggest that he be chosen directly 
by the people. An uproar resulted. 

George Mason of Virginia protested: 
“That would be as unnatural as to refer 
a trial of colors to a blind man.” 
Other delegates agreed: such a system 
would make for “excessive tumult” and 
for government “by designing and ac- 
tive demagogues.” 

Finally the convention reached 2 
compromise: “Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of Elec- 
tors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled ... The 
Electors shall meet in’ their respective 
States and vote by ballot for... 
President . . . and Vice President.” 
The electors would exercise ‘“discern- 
ment and discretion.” 

Today the party system has deprived 
the electoral college of its intended 
function. The 531 men chosen next 
Tuesday will meet in State groups be- 
fore January. Exercising no “discern- 
ment” whatever, they will vote for the 
Presidential nomineé whom they 
pledged to support if they won election 
in November. 

Under this system, these things are 


possible: 
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e The Presidential candidate who wins 
a majority of popular votes could meet 
defeat. By barely losing out in big 
States and sweeping smaller States— 
like those in the Solid South—by over- 
whelming majorities, a candidate can 
win most of the people’s votes while his 
opponent wins a majority (266) of the 
electoral votes. Thus Samuel Tilden in 
1876 piled up a 160,000 popular majority 
put lost after a long dispute over the 
electoral-vote count; and Grover Cleve- 
land lost in 1888 despite his margin of 
100,000 votes. 


® Choice of the next President could 
fall to the Democratic or Republican 
National Committee. Should the can- 
didate who wins an electoral majority 
next Tuesday die before Congress 
counts the electoral votes in January, 
the national committee of his party 
would choose a man for whom his elec- 
tors shall cast their ballot. (If a can- 
didate should die before next Tuesday, 
the committe would similarly choose a 
candidate to replace him.) 


* Technically, the electors could choose 
Zasu Pitts or Father Divine as Presi- 
dent. Though candidates for Elector 
have for 100-odd years voted in accord- 
ance with their pledges, no constitu- 
tional or statutory provision compels 
them to do so. 

NAMES: ‘Criminals! Welsher! Pink! 


Racketeers! Low-Brow! Bungleman!’ 


As campaigners swung into the home 
stretch last week the ancient art of 
name-caling and vituperation came into 
its own. Samples: 

Earl Browder, Communist nominee 
for President (speaking of the Re- 
publican party): “A gang of criminals.” 

Father Charles E. Coughlin (of Sec- 
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Michael Trcak (right): He 
yelled ‘Roosevelt’ at Smith 
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‘LANDON?’ In Philadelphia last week contest judges chose Harold 
Mez (right) as the best of eight ‘doubles’ for the Kansas Governor 


retary of the Treasury Morgenthau): 
“A real welsher.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers (of Governor Landon): 
“A man bewildered by a position that 
is greater than his understanding.” 

Aifred E. Smith (of Secretary of tre 
Interior Ickes): “A parlor pink.” 

Secretary of Commerce Roper (of 
Republican leaders): “Racketeers of 
rumor.” 

Simon Fishman, Kansas Republican 
State Senator (of Governor Landon): 
“A Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary of 
State (of Democratic Chairman Far- 
ley): “A low-brow Tammany politi- 
cian.” 

Joseph Robinson, Senator from Ar- 
kansas (of Herbert Hoover): ‘Chief 
bungleman.” 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes (of 
Col. Frank Knox): “The Paul Revere 
of doom.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt (of his rela- 
tive, the President): ‘“‘My fifth cousin, 
about to be removed.” 


° 
‘JEFFERSONIANS’: 


Ex-Chiefs vs. Democratic Chief 


Democratic 


© “T am a Democrat.” 


® “I came here as a Democrat.” 

With these introductory lines last 
week, two past Democratic nominees 
for President launched frontal attacks 
on the present Democratic administra- 
tion. Both John W. Davis and Alfred 
L. Smith insisted that the New Deal, 
not they, had actually deserted Demo- 
cratic dovecots. 

Breaking his campaign silence, Davis 
tcld a national radio audience: “The 
record as it stands presents the widest 
departure from party principles, plat- 
form promises, and personal pledges 
in all the history of American politics.” 

Before a cheering Chicago audience, 
Smith delivered the third of his five- 
speech series on Roosevelt’s “broken 
promises” and “waste.” Excerpt: “If 
you were to put away $1 every minute 
since the day that Christ died on Cal- 
vary right up to the present moment, 


you'd only have a billion dollars... 
Well, the present debt of the United 
States is $34,000,000,000. That’s what 
we owe, you—everybody. But suppose 
we started paying it back at a rate 
of $1 a minute. How long do you think 
it would take to pay it? It would take 
just 65,000 years . . . without interest.” 

In Chicago a Croatian named Michael 
Trceak nettled the ex-Governor by rising 
and screeching “Roosevelt! Roosevelt!” 
until police bundled him from the hall. 
But in Pittsburgh two nights later, a 
succesion of hecklers hardly disturbed 
him. Al Smith, for the first time this 
year, had swung into his old wisecrack- 
ing, sidewalk campaign manner. 


“You know,” he snorted, “I picked 
up a paper here the early part of the 
month and I read this. The President 
was over in Jersey City and he was 
speaking at the dedication of a medical 
center, and what do you think he said 
to the doctors? He said: “The medical 
profession can rest assured that the 
administration contemplates no action 
detrimental to their interest.’ 


“Now, what is the necessity for as- 
suring a number of doctors that the 
government is not going to do any- 
thing to them? 

“Now, you know no man walks up to 
another man in the street and before he 
says a single word notifies him that he 
don’t intend to sock him in the eye. 
Listen, there is only one reason for that, 
and that is because everybody else that 
he met that day got socked.” 





* 
AAA: Farmers Collect Benefits 
Under Revamped Crop Control 


In Washington last week, under the 
soiled gray turrets of the Old Post Of- 
fice Building, clerks whisked their pens 
across green paper rectangles. In Maine 
and Pennsylvania, 102 manila envelopes 
dropped into rural mailboxes. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration was paying off again, starting 
the first driblets from a $470,000,000 
fount soon to irrigate 4,000,000 farms. 

When the AAA announced last fort- 
night that checks would go out within 
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a week or so, Republicans suspected 
campaign skulduggery. Representa- 
tive Robert Low Bacon of New York 
drew a sinister parallel between AAA’s 
activity and the approach of Nov. 3: 
‘New Deal vote getters, using every- 
body’s money to keep the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in office, are at it again.” 

Administrator Howard R. Tolley dis- 
dained direct reply. Instead he showed 
reporters AAA’s schedule. Not more 
than 1 per cent of the $470,000,000 
would be paid this month; the green 
stream of checks would swell to full 
flood in November, December, and Jan- 
uary. 

Dovce: After the Supreme Court, in 
its AAA decision last January, ruled 
that the Federal Government could not 
foster contracts requiring farmers to 
lessen price-ruining surpluses by reduc- 
ing acreage and crops, two newspaper 
correspondents suggested another plan 
to President Roosevelt’s distracted farm 
savers: 

Existing acts, upheld by the courts, 
demonstrated that the Federal Govern- 
ment could pay farmers for voluntary 
crop changes designed to conserve soil 
resources. 

That principle became the heart of 
the new Soil Conservation Act. The 
Treasury’s general fund, instead of the 
processing taxes condemned by the Su- 
preme Court, would pay farmers for 
their cooperation. 

Backed by this act, AAA found that 
in the guise of soil conservation the gov- 
ernment could do essentially what it 
had done under the jettisoned statute: 

Hold down surpluses and hold up 
prices by diverting some 30,000,000 
acres from the production of cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and other crops 
contributing the major portion of farm 
output and income. 

Under its old program, AAA paid 
farmers $1,283,700,000 simply to with- 
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Howard Tolley: After Nov. 3, 
he'll start his check mills 


hold acreage from production, or to 
eliminate livestock surpluses. Last 
Summer drought intervened with its 
own drastic crop reduction and swerved 
AAA temporarily to the payment of 
emergency benefits. 


But the basic aim remained. Through- 
out the country, local committees vis- 
ited farmers with a new proposition. 
To participate in the coming Federal 
payments, they would have to transfer 
a minimum percentage—usually 15 to 
20—-of their normal acreage to soil-sav- 
ing grasses and legumes. Thus in one 
stroke AAA lopped off threatening sur- 
pluses, conserved natural resources— 
and averted another Supreme Court 
blow. 

Even hog raisers and dairy farmers 
could share the revived flow of Fed- 
eral money. Most of them grew some 





Workers Alliance of America besieged the White House to demand higher pay and 
Denied admittance, demonstrators picketed the near-by WPA 
Police arrested Herbert Benjamin (left), secretary, and David Lasser, 


jobs for WPA clients. 
uarters. 
president of the alliance. After his release 
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, Lasser told Marvin Mclntyre, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s secretary: “The abundant life in Washington does not agree with us 


very well.” 
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marketable crop; all they had to do 
was to shift a section of their land ty 
some stipulated soil preservative. 

Administrator Tolley and his experts 
figured that individual payments, vary. 
ing from $5 to $45 for every acre dedi- 
cated to conservation, would average 
$10 per acre. 

Last week the AAA people, flooded 
with contracts which they must check 
before beneficiaries can get their money, 
declined to risk definite answer to every 
farmer’s question: ; 

“How much more, or less, will I get 
under this plan than I got under the 
old?” 

Certain that the average would be 
less, informed guessers ventured this 
comparison: the farmer who received 
$400 from the old AAA would find about 
$300 awaiting him sometime between 
now and Jan. 30. 

* 


COUZENS: And the Boy Grew Up 


To Become a “Poor Rich Man” 


® At 2:40 P.M. last Thursday, Dr. 
Hugo A. Freund entered Room 426 in 
the Harper Hospital, Detroit, and 
looked down at a friend’s pale, pained 
face. 

“Well,” Dr. Freund said, 
have to take you upstairs.” 

“All right.” 


Story: Some 55 years ago, in Chat- 
ham, Ont., James Couzens climbed upon 
a table in his parents’ parlor. The boy 
reached toward the ceiling and proudly 
hung up an _ old-fashioned kerosene 
lamp—proudly, because he and the 
other Couzens children had bought it 
secondhand, with money earned by sell- 


“we will 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Received and accepted credentials of 


new envoys: Fulvio Suvich, Italian 
bassador; Don Fernando de los Rios 
bassador of the Spanish Popular Front 


government; and Sir Herbert Marler, Ca- 
nadian Minister. 

Started the annual Red Cross roll call b 
rolling as first member in the 1936 drive 
and commended ‘‘the more than 4,000,000 
men and women who... have worked so 
loyally and so efficiently during the past 
year.” 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau annou 
that Greece paid: $108,960 on a loa: 
$12,167,000, advanced in 1929 to aid post- 
war refugees. 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported that dur- 
ing September private industry - 
ployed 355,000 persons; weekly pay 
increased more than $2,500,000; and 1 
projects sponsored by local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments employed 4,000,000 job- 
less. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission reported that 1.630 
of 70,587 applicants for government jobs 
during the fiscal year 1936 were rejected 
when their fingerprints—checked with the 
Department of Justice—revealed criminal 
records. 

Internal Revenue Bureau announced tax col- 
lections of $1,009,994,623 between June 1 


ed 


lief 


and Sept. 30—$164,523,370 more than for 
the same period last year. Collections dur- 
ing the first quarter of the fiscal year ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars for the first time 
since 1928. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct, 22) 


PRN SET 64 op wok cae cae ou $59,096, 549.30 
PRION, bc wb wc tac ie eo cccdes $206,850,114.00 
, NER as Fa en aero $1,872,269,997.51 
Deficit, fiscal year............. $844,594,869.56 
a ee ee ere ere $33,833,917,972.59 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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BLACK STAR PHOTOS 


LIBERTY: Oct. 28, 1886, President Grover Cleveland dedicated the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, in upper New York Bay. 
This week New York celebrated the lady’s golden jubilee. Invited speakers included President Roosevelt and Ambassador Andre de 
Laboulaye—grandson of the Frenchman who prompted his country men to present the statue to the United States, in tribute to 100 years 


of American freedom. 


“Liberty Enlightening the W orld” cost nineteenth-century Frenchmen $700,000. In Auguste Bartholdi’s Paris Studio (above) sculptors 
hammer copper sheathing over the steel, wood and plaster model of the left arm. July 4, 1844, Parisians viewed the statue before it 


was dismantled for shipment. 





ing scrap iron. Four decades later he 
told the story in Detroit: “That was 
the one complete satisfaction I can re- 
member.” 

He had much to remember. At 31, 
when he was managing a coalyard, 
chance threw him with Henry Ford. 
Ensconced in the newly founded, hard- 
up Ford Motor Co. to safeguard an- 
other man’s’ investment, Couzens 
scraped up $2,500, bought 25 shares, and 
managed the business end while Ford 
ran the shops. In 1914, Couzens per- 
suaded his boss to institute the com- 
pany’s famous $5 minimum wage, and 
Ford won the name of an industrial 
revolutionary. 

The next year Couzens quarreled 
with Ford, resigned, and entered local 
banking and politics. Four years later, 
Ford paid him $29,308,857.59 for his 
company holdings. 

Into politics—first as Detroit’s Police 
Commissioner and later as Mayor, then 
for fourteen years as United States 
Senator—Couzens carried the bitter 
conviction that his riches barred him 
from disinterested friendships. Once 
he turned from a campaign throng’s 
adulation: “Listen to the ------- s cheer- 
ing. They’re not cheering me. They’re 
yelling because I’ve got money.” 

Cynicism cloaked even his enormous 
benefactions to Michigan’s crippled 
children: “It’s my political bulwark. 
Nobody can beat a man who gives 
twenty millions to charity.” 

White-haired, erect, gravely kind of 
face, he had the look of a born poli- 
tician—but in the Senate he displayed 
contempt for politicians and for poli- 
ticians’ rules. Elected as a Republican, 
he fought the efforts of a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
Mellon, to lighten rich men’s taxes. 


Calling himself a liberal, he opposed 
or supported liberals, conservatives, Re- 
publicans, and Democrats as he pleased. 
Early in the Roosevelt regime, he ex- 
plained his frequent alignment with the 
administration: ‘Of all men, I like least 
those who live on and by precedent.” 

Last September he broke precedent 
again. He ran for Republican renom- 
ination upon an impossible platform: 
reelect Roosevelt. Beaten by 135,000 
votes, he deserted a hospital bed last 
fortnight to appear with the President 
before Detroit crowds. 


Detroit did not see him again. 
Diabetes and kindred ills had plagued 
him since 1920; Thurday afternoon he 
succumbed to his sixth operation with- 
in eleven months. He died at 4:25, one 
hour and 45 minutes after Dr. Freund 
heard his last recorded words. 


® This week a White House statement 
disclosed that President Roosevelt had 
asked Senator Couzens to head the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
Two days after Couzens’s defeat, the 
President wrote to him: “Your ideals 
and ability must not, because of a 
political system, be lost to the country.” 


STRIKE: Women Turn Out to Aid 


Their Menfolks in Louisiana 


Last week C. P. Couch, president of 
two railway lines threading westward 
from New Orleans to McKinney, Texas, 
and northward to Hope, Ark., received 
a telegram from his senior. locomotive 
engineer. Gist of the wire:” ~ 

“I resign. Willis.” 

In Minden, La., Mark Willis laughed. 
Strident feminine voices called upon 


him to explain his joy. 

“I can’t keep from laughing when I 
see such good-looking women mixed up 
in an affair of this kind.” 

His companions were in no mood for 
giggling. Wives, relatives, and friends 
of trainmen who struck six weeks ago 
had taken matters into their own hands 
for the second time within a fortnight. 

The week before, 25 women had 
halted a freight train and locked a 
strike-breaking conductor in a caboose. 
Last week, when Willis nursed his pas- 
senger train to a stop at Minden, 300 or 
more women yelled “Justice for the 
strikers!”, boarded his cab, and over- 
whelmed him with pummeling fists. 

Willis’s captors marched him across 
the cindered yard to the railroad sta- 
tion and forced him to wire his resigna- 
tion. When Chief Engineer E. F. Salis- 
bury intervened, they stripped off his 
coat and vest, slapped him roundly, and 
commanded him to mind his business. 

A contingent of Negro viragoes 
trounced two colored brakemen. Others 
of the crew found refuge in the syca- 
more, oak, and pine trees bordering the 
yards. 

Next day officials of the lines—the 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas and the 
Louisiana & Arkansas—-reported an in- 
cident neglected in Minden news dis- 
patches. A rifle bullet, so the railway 
statement said, had shattered a drink- 
ing glass in the dining car. 


Before the week ended, two railroad 
bridges burned and another train crew 
reported that bullets smashed a car win- 
dow. The lines’ officers, stubbornly re- 
sisting demands that they hike wages, 
knew what that sort of-violence could 
mean. Last month an L. & A. freight 
split an open switch; two men died in 
the wreck. 
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EUROP E: Mussolini, Hitler Form Anti-Red Front; 


Portugal Breaks With Spain; Franco Wins ‘Key City’ 


Benito Mussolini flew like an eagle 
and spoke like a dove. 

Saturday morning he took the stick 
of his private plane, rose in the Roman 
sky, and made for a point 200 miles 
north. 

His wings skimmed Tuscany’s pine 
and olive forests, cast their flitting 
shadow on Apennine crests, then ap- 
peared over Bologna, city of learning, 
sausage, and crazy leaning towers. 

In this prosperous center, not far 
from his birthplace, the Duce alighted. 
He came to celebrate the fourteenth 


WIDE WORLD 
Duce: ‘Peace ... but attention!” 
anniversary of his march on Rome 
and— 

“To beyond the mountains and be- 
yond the seas, I send a message—a 
message of peace in work and work in 
peace!” 

He looked down from a balcony of 
the thirteenth-century Gothic Town 
Hall, upon 100,000 well-fed, merry- 
eyed burghers and peasants. 

“At the end of the Fourteenth Year 
of the Fascist Era, I extend to the 
world an olive branch!” 

“Peace!”” echoed the crowd in Nep- 
tune Square. Then over the Bolognesi 
—lItaly’s most incorrigible optimists— 
the orator waved a warning hand: 

“But attention! The olive branch I 
offer rises from a forest of 8,000,000 
bayonets!” 

The Duce’s voice rang with more 
than customary assurance. 

He might not be able to raise 8,000,- 
000 armed men. Yet on this particular 
day his son-in-law had closed a Fascist 
family deal calculated to impress the 
boldest aggressor. 


Rewarp: A fortnight ago Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter and apple of Mussolini’s eye, ar- 


rived in Berlin with one of the largest 
retinues ever to surround a traveling 
diplomat. 

Lusty Prussian prosits greeted Italy’s 
first major move of its kind since sanc- 
tions drove Rome to diplomatic isola- 
tion in last Winter’s Ethiopian crisis. 

Feted like a king and flattered like 
a sage, the Duce’s handsome emissary 
spun through four days of conferences 
with the Reich’s master minds and four 
nights of dazzling social receptions. 

Rumors of an impending Italo-Ger- 
man accord, current ever since the 
Spanish war split Europe into Fascist 
and anti-Fascist factions, grew hour- 
ly. When Ciano suddenly picked up his 
brief case and flitted down to South 
Germany, Red statesmen fidgeted. 

Adolf Hitler stood on the porch of 
his Alpine ‘roost at Berchtesgaden to 
receive Mussolini’s envoys. .Guest and 
host wasted no time in idle chatter— 


,. partly, because neither understood the 


other’s language. ‘They took an inter- 
preter into their secret conference. 

After three hours, they emerged 
beaming. To a group of expectant re- 
porters, the Fuehrer handed a declara- 
tion: 

“The Reich Government has decided 
to recognize the Italian Empire in 
Ethiopia.” 

The Italian Foreign Minister he add- 
ed, would make an even more interest- 
ing statement the following day. 

Bright and early Sunday, in a Mu- 
nich hotel, Ciano fulfilled the promise. 
To local and foreign correspondents he 
outlined a tentative program of Italo- 
German cooperation. It boiled down to 
this: 

1—-Recognizing. Rome’s African con- 
quest—denounced by the League of 
Nations—Germany rewarded Mussolini 


ACME 


Stalin threatened to “stun’ the world 


for his drive to revise the 1919 peace 
treaties. Berlin thus placed itself defi- 
nitely outside the League in its present 
form. In recompense, the Reich, shorn 
of its colonies in 1919, received econom- 
ic privileges in Ethiopia. 

2—Italy and Germany agreed to rec- 
ognize Francisco Franco as Spain’s dic- 
tator as soon as he captured Madrid. 
They would help him “reconstruct 
Spain’s territorial integrity.” Ciano 
thus indicated the two Fascist powers 
would not demand strategic footholds in 
payment for supporting Franco’s cam- 
paign—as Red alarmists have cried. 

3—The two powers will form a solid 
front against the spread of communism. 
They will advocate a Western European 
security pact exclusive of Russia. They 
will share political and economic influ- 
ence in Central Europe and the Balk- 
ans. 


ISOLATION: In one quarter alone did 
Ciano’s announcement stir violent re- 
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Barcelona: Germany charged Russian ships brought arms to Spanish Reds 
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action. Throughout the Soviet Repub- 
lic workers paraded with angry slogans: 
“Save Spain at all costs!” and “Death 
to the Fascists!” 

The isolation’ Russia had feared for 
months now threatened to materialize. 

One week after Hitler remilitarized 
the Rhineland—violating a clause in the 
Locarno nonaggression pact—Anthony 
Eden sent him a note proposing, in ef- 
fect: let us now get together and draft 
a new Locarno treaty, revised more to 
your taste. 

Hitler ignored the British Foreign 
Minister’s invitation. Ciano’s declara- 
tion last week answered it—and re- 
vived hopes for, Mussolini’s pet four- 
power pact. 

In 1933 the Duce—supported by 
Premier MacDonald of Britain—sug- 
gested a ten-year nonaggression agree- 
ment among Germany, France, Britain, 
and Italy. Rabid French nationalism, 
plus suspicions of a Nazi plot to seize 
Austria, killed this unborn child. 

Three weeks ago, fearing British con- 
sent to such a project, Russia launched 
a noisy diplomatic offensive. Its first 
aim: to inspire Europe’s voting popu- 
lations with a dread of impending mas- 
sacre if their politicians ignored Rus- 
sia’s rights. 

Klementi Voroshiloff, czar of Russia’s 
armed swarms, started off the cam- 
paign with the affirmations of irresist- 
ible power common to dictators and 
persons afflicted with an inferiority 
complex. The Moscow Foreign Office 
followed up with direct accusations 
against the Fascist powers: 

Unless Germany, Italy, and Portugal 
stopped supplying General Franco with 
war materials, Russia would have to 
scrap the Spanish nonintervention pact 
signed by 27 nations large and small. 
Unspeakable international carnage, the 
Kremlin warned, would be sure to fol- 
low! 

The Spanish nonintervention board, 
which sits intermittently in the Locar- 
no Room of London’s Foreign Office, 
heard Russia’s accusations and called 
on the Fascist powers to rekut. 

Ambassador Dino Grandi replied for 
Italy: ‘““We have respected our pledges. 
Russia, instead, has broken them.” 


Buiurr: Kremlin officials spat Slavic 
gutturals at this “unimaginable impu- 
dence.” 

A spokesman for Dictator Josef Stalin 
called “the next few days crucial for 
Europe” and promised Russia would 
“stun the world” unless the situation 
cleared. 

The situation didn’t. Germany dark- 
ened it by handing the nonintervention 
committee a detailed list of charges 
against Moscow: 

Between Sept. 2 and Oct. 16 five 
Soviet steamers had landed men and 
war materials at Red Spanish ports—42 
aviators, 37 planes, 94 tank experts, 50 
tanks, and 60 anti-aircraft guns. 

Two days later the committee’s 27 
members sat down at the long mahog- 
any Locarno Room table to hear Soviet 
Ambassador Ivan Maisky. They won- 
dered with what bloodcurdling counter- 
charges he might reply to Germany— 
and just how he would “stun the world.” 


The small, apple-cheeked Red diplo- 
mat betrayed no sign of ire as he rose. 
His first words echoed previous ora- 
tions: 

“The neutrality agreement has been 
systematically violated . . . Portugal 
has been turned into a supply base for 
the (Franco) rebels...” 

He read from a typescript and now 
and then gave his stiff black goatee a 
tiny tug. He concluded: 

“The Soviet Government (therefore) 


rot 





But Lisbon’s reasons stood out like 
a row.of bayonets when the Portuguese 
delegate reported to the London com- 
mittee the following day. 

On behalf of Dictator Salazar, For- 
eign Minister Armindo Monteiro 
charged: 

1—In a craftily prepared scheme to 
sovietize the Iberian Peninsula, Mos- 
cow fomented the disorders that led to 
Spain’s war. It also engineered last 
month’s abortive Red revolt in Portugal. 
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Oviedo’s fate recalled Vernet’s ‘Siege of Saragossa’ 


is compelled to declare it cannot con- 
sider itself bound by the nonintervention 
agreement to any greater extent than 
the other participants... ” 

A silence descended on the room. Just 
what did the Soviet envoy’s last words 
mean? Was Russia quitting the pact? 

For three hours the diplomats tried 
in vain to pin Maisky down. His blue 
eys twinkling, he answered every ques- 
tion with: “The Soviet Government’s 
statement speaks for itself.” 


Dino Grandi said: “I can’t make head 
or tail of it.” The others seemed to 
share his opinion and the committee ad- 
journed pending Portugal's long-await- 
ed reply to Russia’s accusations. 


RupTuRE: Oct. 23 Portugal broke re- 
lations with Madrid. It did not bother. 
to explain why. 


2—Bela Kun, Bolshevik tyrant who 
ruled Hungary for four months in 1919 
and has since shrouded his movements 
in secrecy, arrived in Spain last March 
and remains there. 

3—Francisco Largo Caballero, Ma- 
drid’s Red Premier, takes his orders 
directly from Moscow—which operates 
a network of 140 secret agents in 
Spain. 

Monteiro concluded: “Why should we 
deceive each other? The civil war in 
Spain is an international war. On one 
side, right from the beginning stands 
Russia.” 

SPAIN: Monday General Franco 
promised: “We shall capture Madrid in 
three to ten days.” 

In one morning’s fighting he had 
captured Navalcarnero, “Key to Ma- 





White Spain: ‘Brides of Death’ 


drid,” 25 miles southeast of the capital. 
He had expected desperate resistance. 
Instead the defenders fled before a pack 
of Italian whippet tanks—like those 
used in Ethiopia. 

One cleanup job remained: blasting 
out Red rifiemen embattled in the roll- 
ing, rock-strewn hill north of Madrid. 


® During the Napoleonic wars Sara- 
gossa for nine months resisted 30,000 
besiegers under four French Marshals. 
Last week Franco’s troops relieved 
Oviedo, center of the Asturias mining 
district. For thirteen weeks its 2,000- 
man garrison had stood off 10,000 dy- 
namite-throwing Red miners, Three 
hundred Whites survived. 


CANADA: $500,000 Practical 
Joke Breeds a Baby Marathon 


To every Toronto Protestant minister— 
one O’Keefe Brewing Co. share. 


To every Christian cleric “expounding 
scriptures to the sinners” of Sandwich, 
Walkerville, and Windsor, Ont.—one 
Kenilworth Jockey Club share. 


To the Hon. W. E. Raney (former On- 
tario Attorney General and a militant 
rohibitionist) and the Rev. Samuel 

. Chown (Methodist Church Moder- 
ator)—one Ontario Jockey Club share. 


To the mother who in the “ten years 
... Since my death . . has given birth 
in Toronto to the greatest number of 
children. . . ”"—the entire estate resi- 
due. 

These bizarre legacies appeared in 
the will of Charles Vance Millar, 70- 
year-old Toronto barrister and turfman 
who died Oct. 31, 1926. 

What amazed Canadians most was 
the wealthy practical jokester’s “baby 
clause.” Méillar’s bequest for prolific 
mothers sounded the “Off!” to one of 
the world’s strangest competitions—the 
“Stork Derby” ending at 4.30 A.M. this 
Saturday. 


Ten years ago, dozens of Toronto 
wives counted their chances: one baby 


a year until Oct. 31, 1936, might bring _ 
any one of them a prize estimated at. 


between $500,000 and $750,000. 
While baby-marathon candidates 
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knitted tiny garments, _clerical bene- 
ficiaries swallowed scruples and ac- 
cepted Millar -windfalls. Ninety-one 
Toronto clergymen received $56.80 each 
for brewery shares; as a result some 
lost their jobs. 


CanpipaTEs: According to the testa- 
ment, babies cannot qualify unless duly 
registered under the Vital Statistics 
Act. Last week, officials, overwhelmed 
by applications to add forgotten infants 
to their books, refused to accept “‘be- 
lated” registrations. 


This worried Mrs. Martin Kenny and 
Mrs. Grace Bagnato, two of the five 
leading competitors (see table). 

Mrs. Martin Kenny..Married for four- 
teen years to a lanky 52-year-old tire 
worker—until recently unemployed— 
the small, plump French-Canadian ma- 
tron still hopes her twelve children in 
ten years will land the prize. But she 
isn’t sure that all were properly regis- 
tered. If she wins, Mrs. Kenny plans a 
public celebration: “T’ll hire a band and 
take it out to Mr. Millar’s grave.” Chief 
ambition: to buy the Toronto house 
where Mary Pickford -was born. 


Mrs. John Nagle. Government relief 
money sustains this Irish-Canadian 
candidate, her husband of thirteen 
years, and their ten living “eligible” 
children. The mother’s hobby: “Just 
babies!” She wants to give them all a 
“good education.” 


Mrs. Arthur Timleck. Wife of a 38- 
year-old, $28-weekly park worker, Mrs. 
Timleck has had seventeen children and 
thinks that’s enough. If she has luck 
with her ten entries, she’ll share the 
prize with other competitors—“No fami- 
ly needs that much!” Wants: a new 
car and a job as birth-control advocate. 


Mrs. Grace Bagnato. Last week, seri- 
ously ill while awaiting childbirth in a 
Toronto hospital, the swarthv, thickset 
little mother of 23 offspring raced with 
time—and death. Before the Saturday 
deadline, she expects to add at least one 
to her nine “eligibles.” But her babies 
of 1929 and 1931, which died shortly 
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after birth, didn’t go on the registrar’s 
records; this week she hoped officials 
would relent and permit their registra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Pauline Mae Clarke. Youngest, 
smartest, and prettiest of the favorites, 
curly-headed Mrs. Clarke entered as 
“Madame X” two months ago after 
bearing illegitimate twins. All ten “eli- 
gibles’”—five by her estranged husband, 
five by her present unidentified “pro- 
tector”—are duly registered. Ambition: 
to get a divorce so she can marry her 
“love children’s” father. ‘“We’d have 
been married years ago, but my hus- 
band wouldn’t divorce me...” 


® Candidates’ comments on Mrs. Clarke’s 
entry: Mrs. Kenny—‘More power to 
her—I don’t care ...”; Mrs. Bagnato 
—“Dreadful! I’m greatly upset at be- 
ing mixed up with a woman like that!” 


DiscusT: Recently, leading contend- 
ers—except Mrs. Kenny—considered an 
agreement to share the Millar prize. 
Advised that such a step would be il- 
legal, they dropped the idea. 

Some of the mothers have engaged 


“Stork Derby” Leaders 





Age 


33 
33 
36 
24 


Chil- 
dren 
15 
11 
17 
10 
23 


Alive “Elig- 


10 
10 
13 

8 
12 


Bagnatot 42 
* Five illegitimate “entries”. 
+ Awaiting childbirth. 





lawyers to press their claims. Distant 
Millar relatives—James A. Nowell of 
Los Angeles and the Harmon family of 
Oxford, Mich.—have appointed counsel 
to contest the will on grounds of “public 
policy.” 

Last week, Ontario’s Premier, Mit- 
chell F. Hepburn, branded the Stork 
Derby “the most revolting, disgusting 
exhibition ever put on in a civilized 
country.” 


But to protect competitors from a 
lawyers’ “racket,” the Premier prom- 
ised official supervision of the finish: 


“If the government does not take 
some action soon, litigation will drag 
the case through all the courts to the 
Privy Council . . . Nothing will be left 
for these poor mothers and their 
babies.” 


FRANCE: Middle of Road Party 
Avoids Right and Left Turns 


The misnamed Radical-Socialist party 
absorbs shocks from the extremes in 
the French Parliament—giving way 
now to the Right, now to the Left. 


Without this stabilizing group’s sup- 
port, no government remains in power. 
For this reason the country closely 
watches the party’s annual congress. 

Last week, when 1,400 Radical-So- 
cialist delegates met in Biarritz, ob- 
servers watched more closely than usu- 
al. Main issue on the floor: whether 
or not to continue supporting Premier 
Leon Blum’s Popular Front govern- 
ment. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM ARAL-PIX 


‘Thorez: Left Man of the People 
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Herriot: ‘Neither man nor class!’ 


Right-wing party members pointed to 
the ruins of Irun, a scant 20 miles away 
—result of the clash between Conserva- 
tives and the Popular Front govern- 
ment in Spain. 

Such firebrands as Maurice Thorez, 
they warned, promised to bring similar 
scenes—and worse—to France. A fort- 
night ago, near the German border, 
this torchbearer of French communism 
stood under a huge caricature of Adolf 
Hitler and inveighed against the Nazis 
—subjecting France to a rude repri- 
mand from Berlin. 


The opposing school raised shrill 
voices against that “Fascist menace,” 
Col. Francois de La Rocque. Until re- 
cently the country at large regarded the 
Fiery Cross storm-troop chief as little 
more than a crackpot. 


Last week the aristocratic Colonel’s 
prestige boomed. The National Union 
of Combatants, claiming one-third of 
France’s 3,000,000 war veterans, agreed 
to take under its wing de La Rocque’s 
French Social party—the group he 
formed after the government had out- 


Doriot: Right Man of the People 
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lawed the armed Fiery Crosses. 

A joint statement promised a com- 
mon fight against “the Communist 
threat to our independence.” The new 
Rightist combination hoped soon to re- 
cruit another Fascist strong man— 
Jacques Doriot, self-appointed “savior 
of the French laborer,” most of whose 
followers come from the capital’s in- 
dustrial suburbs. 


SaLures: At Biarritz discussion be- 
came so noisy that for a while the 
congress disintegrated. On one side, 
delegates gave the Fascist salute and 
sang the Marseillaise. On the oth- 
er, members raised the Communist 
clenched fist and yelled ‘“Guttersnipes!” 

In between, bewildered delegates 
raised both arms, clasped their hands 
above their heads and screamed for 
“calm and unity of action.” 


Former Premier Edouard Herriot—. 


who fell from public grace in 1932 by 
advocating war-debt payment to the 
United States—found time between 
heavy meals to pull conciliatory strings. 
France’s coolest, cleverest lawyer, Ce- 
sar Campinchi, put the gist of Herriot’s 
argument before the congress: 

“We want neither the dictatorship 
of a man nor of a class. Neither that 
‘of Hitler nor of Stalin was intended 
.for us Frenchmen!” 

The shopkeepers, farmers, and small 
businessmen—who form the bulk of 
France’s population and pay the bulk 
of its taxes—had spoken. 

The party voted to support Premier 
Blum—on condition that he stamp out 
Communist strikes and riots. 


® Ten months ago the Radical-Socialists 
ousted Pierre Laval’s government for 
its failure to dissolve Fascist leagues. 
The same party now threatens Leon 
Blum with a similar fate unless he 
bridles the Reds. 


BELGIUM: Banned ‘Garden Party’ 
Blossoms Into Bloody Rioting 


“Count Xavier de Gruenne begs you 
to do him the honor of attending a lit- 
tle garden party at Chateau Ophem, 
Sunday afternoon at 1:30.” 

This invitation went out last week 
to friends of Leon Degrelle, 30-year-old 
founder of the swiftly growing Rexist 
party. 

Paul van Zeeland, Catholic Bel- 
gian Premier, frowned. The Rexist 
Count’s rolling estate lay just outside 
the capital. For weeks, Degrelle had 
threatened to “march on Brussels” with 
250,000 men. 

When the government forbade the 
march, Degrelle accused Van Zeeland 
of seeking violence: “You want dead 
bodies . . . but you will not get them!” 

The Premier replied by mobilizing 
2,200 police reserves. 

Sunday noon, St. Gudule’s, ancient 
square-towered Brussels cathedral, 
broke into chimes as hundreds of wor- 
shipers dispersed from mass. 

Suddenly, a window opened above the 
cathedral square. Between red flags 
bearing black crowns, Degrelle stepped 
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up to the balcony, his right arm raised 
in the Fascist Salute. A roar of boos 
and cheers greeted the Rexist leader. 

Ready for Rightist-Leftist trouble, 
mounted gendarmes charged the crowd. 
Flying hoofs and flashing swords sent 
Fascists, Socialists, and neutral citi- 
zens scampering for safety. 

Foiled in his attempt to read a proc- 
lamation, Degrelle defied police: “I 
shall speak ... from the Stock Ex- 
change steps!” 

For that sally, gendarmes placed him 
under arrest until evening. 

All afternoon, Rexists armed with 
clubs and razor-barbed sticks battled 
police and anti-Fascists in Brussels 
streets. By sundown, 800 rioters cooled 
tempers in jail; 78 others nursed 
wounds. 


Procram: In their first election 
test last May, the Belgian Fascists 
captured 21 out of 202 Parliamentary 
seats. Recently, they formed an alli- 
ance with sixteen Flemish National- 
ists. 

Degrelle, though a staunch Catholic, 
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Degrelle: ‘You want dead bodies!’ 


ardently admires Adolf Hitler’s meth- 
ods. He wants a Fascist Federal State 
in which southeastern French-speaking 
Belgians would have equal rights with 
Teutonic Flemings—60 per cent of the 
population. 

“Our mission is to harmonize Ger- 
many and France . . . But France un- 
der the Popular Front makes my heart 
bleed!” 


GERMANY: Economic Dictator 
Mobilizes Half Million Shovels 


From his vast, white-stone headquar- 
ters last week, Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering flashed mobilization orders. 

Promptly the Nazi Labor Corps of 
500,000 tanned stalwarts deployed over 
mucky farmlands. Objective: to uproot 
the turnip crop, which unseasonable 
cold threatened to kill. 

Tramp of the shovel army’s boots 
served to drum an important fact into 
German peasants’ ears: Adolf Hitler 
had just appointed his-Air Minister ad- 
ministrator of the four-year Nazi plan 
to make Germany self-sufficient. To 
his many titles Goering now added 
Economic Dictator of the Reich. 

As chief assistant Goering chose Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, a move calculated to 
allay anxiety among German conserva- 
tives. These have criticized the $2,000,- 
000,000 four-year plan as conducive of 
heavy taxation. 


® The appointment served to confirm 
Goering’s position as Heir Apparent to 
the Fuehrer. Newspapers began re- 
ferring to him as “The Prime Minister’ 
(he is Premier of Prussia). The mili- 
tary clique—to which he belongs by 
heredity and experience—saw itself 
one big step closer to its goal; army 
control of the Reich and an end to 
“Nazi nonsense.” 


BRITAIN: Auto King Tells All: 


‘Bad Boy’ Recruits Amazons 


Proud Britons, who for the past six 
months have heard government leaders’ 
assurance that the great $1,500,000,000 
rearmament program would give them 
an air fleet “second to none,” received 
two shocks last week. 

Wednesday came the revelation that 
London would place orders for planes— 
rumored to be 700—with America’s Cur- 
tiss-Wright and Glenn Martin compa- 
nies, and that Boeing’s Canadian branch 
plant would build an additional fleet 
of 300 light bombers. Britain thus ad- 
mitted her individually owned facto- 
ries couldn’t compete with the feverish 
production of Adolf Hitler’s Reich— 
though she had the consolation that 
now she is the only European country 
rich enough to pay others to make her 
arms. 

Next day came explanations why 
Britain had gone abroad to buy planes. 
Lord Nuffield, biggest manufacturer of 
British cars (Morris), told how the Air 
Ministry snubbed his advice and refused 
to cooperate with him. Because he 
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thought their plan “unworkable,” Nuf- 


feld refused to equip his factory for’ 


plane production and “turned down flat” 
an offer to make American Pratt & 
Whitney engines. Of his interview with 
Air Minister Swinton, the belligerent 
industrialist reported: “But before I 
left I said to him: ‘Well, God help you 
in case of war!’” 


¢ The League of Nations, official custo- 
dian of the world’s peace, last week 
jssued its annual analysis of the world’s 
armaments, and found that expendi- 
tures for them rose to $9,290,000,000 in 
1935 from $8,281,000,000 in 1934. 


Suirts: While statesmen struggled 
with rearmament, Sir Philip Game, 
Commissioner of London’s Metropoli- 
tan Police, pestered the Cabinet to do 
something about Britain’s No. 1 Bad 
Boy, Sir Oswald Mosley. The Fascist 
leader’s offense consisted of leading 
strong-armed masculine Black Shirts 
and sturdy feminine’ Gray Shirts in 
riotous parades through London’s Jew- 
ish East End. 7 

By last week, Mosley adherents—esti- 
mated at somewhere ~between 50,000 
and 500,000—boasted reinforcements of 
5,000 Gray Shirt “regulars.” These 
jujitsu-expert Amazons, who attend po- 
litical meetings in jaunty black wool 
pillbox hats, gray stockings, and black 
shoes, bounce out women hecklers with 
masculine dexterity. 

Fired by eloquent speakers like Mrs. 
Anne Brook-Griggs, their dark-haired, 
slender southern commander, attractive 
girl Fascists also help Sir Oswald by 
spreading propaganda and luring male 
recruits. 

Gray Shirts have adopted a militant 
reform program for women: equal pay 
for equal work; better health, maternal 
welfare, and housing regulations; im- 
proved factory laws. 

Some of the wilder ones shock pious 
British matrons. They profess no in- 
terest in “kitchens, church, and babies.” 


MME. S: (Cont.) Wherein a Suit Is 
Heard at Ipswich and Around the W orld 


The story: Two years ago the Prince 
of Wales chose Mrs. Ernest Aldrich 
Simpson, born Wallis Warfield of Balti- 
more, is his favorite feminine compan- 
ion. After Edward’s accession, the 
friendship appeared to grow, rather than 
diminish. A fortnight ago Mrs. Simpson 
petitioned for divorce from her (second) 
husband—a Harvard man, class of 1919. 
who heads an import business in Lond- 
on. Last week— 

‘His Majesty Presipes’: Saturday 
morning Sir John Anthony Hawke, 67, 
former legal adviser to the Prince of 
Wales, knelt in St. Mary'’s-le-Tower and 
prayed for divine guidance. 

Outside, the good people of Ipswich 
waited, in chattering groups. The Suf- 
folk assizes don’t open every day with 
& murder case on the docket. Still, 
even the murder case didn’t account for 
all the strangers who jammed the old 
town’s inns... 

With a snap of their bearskins, two 
red-coated Coldstream Guard trumpet- 
ers blew a fanfare. Through the Gothic 
Portal of the parish church came Chief 
Justice Hawke in full-bottomed wig 
and billowing scarlet robes. 








He seldom smiles and le looked more 
severe than usual, owing to an obstinate 
cold; this prevented his smelling the 
scented blossoms which, by tradition, he 
held as he drove to te courthouse. 
(With nosegays, medieval judges con- 
jured the deadly “prison fever’ that 
wretches brought into court from their 
foul dungeons.) 


Justice Hawke entered the small as- 
size room, sat in the highbacked chair 
under the red canopy, laid his flowers 
on the bench, and mastered a fit of 
sneezing. 

The clerk bowed three times and an- 
nounced: “His Gracious Majesty is pre- 
siding over this court.” The judge picked 
up the black cap he dons to deliver a 
death sentence, touched it thrice to his 
forehead, and settled down to a dull day 
day of petty cases. 


Later, Ipswich learned the murder 
would not come up at this term after 
all; something had delaved the indict- 
ment of a 62-year-old widow accused of 
murdering her 32-year-old son. 


But the foreipn newspaper scouts 
who snooped frormm pub to pub gave the 
good Suffolk gossips a _ consolation. 
Citing the first of seven divorce cases 
on the docket, the correspondents il- 
luminated Ipswich with an explanation 
of “Simpson vs. Simpson.” 


‘Serious Trovusie’: “Looking for 
someone?” asked Mr. Storier. 
“Er—yes,” ventured a _ threadbare 








. , AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
Guess AGAIN: Finland’s flyers adopted the swastika long before Hitler—their crooked 
cross brought them luck in the 1917 war of independence. 


gentleman with the earmarks of one 
who earns his pence writing for the 
press. 

“Well,” said Mr. Storier, ‘you won’t 
find the person you're looking for.” 
This didn’t satisfy the small group of 
loiterers, so he looked up and down Cum- 
berland Terrace—as if expecting trou- 
ble, or the Queen—and added: “Been 
lots of complaints around here .. .” 

He directed a huge, aut-oritative 
thumb at a lamppost bearing the ini- 
tials G. R. (George Rex), reminding 
his audience that they stood on Crown 
property. Then he indicated the Ionic- 
pillared facade of No. 16: “Ordinary, 
common or garden people don’t live 
here, you know...” 

At this point one of the reporters— 
who recognized Chief Inspector Stor- 
ier of Scotland Yard, 200-pound royal 
bodyguard—wanted to know what 
woud happen if “people should stand 
around,” 

Inspector Storier drew himself up: 
“They'll likely get into serious trouble,” 
he said; and the newspaper man dashed 
off to put a new sensation on the Atlan- 
tic cables: “King’s bodyguard protects 
Mrs. Simpson’s new home.” 

While some news sleuths quizzed 
Inspector Storier, others took to the 
tube, and taxis, telephones, and trains 
in search of the elusive Madame S. 
They gathered a few facts and many 
notions. 

Verified: Most of the time, Mrs. Simp- 
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son remained secluded at Felixstowe, 
seaside resort 10 miles from Ipswich 
and one hour by Rolls-Royce from San- 
dringham. To this bleak Norfolk es- 
tate Edward VIII last week paid his 
first visit since the death there of his 
father last January. 

Unverified: The King deserted hunt- 
ing companions at Sandringham to visit 
Mrs. Simpson at Felixstowe. He sent 
her a black limousine like his own and 
a $150,000 emerald necklace. 

Court Circular, Friday: “The King 
dined with Her Majesty this evening” 
—Edward’s first visit to his mother 
since Mrs. Simpson filed her suit. 


® Suffolk Assizes verdict, Tuesday: de- 
cree granted. 


‘PLEASE, Kino Sirs!’: Two thousand 
miles away, the liner Queen Mary 
plowed toward New York. 

“Well, if the King wants to marry 
her, why not?” said a pleasant English 
voice in the smoking room. ‘“We’re not 
living in the time of the Black Plague!” 

Immediately a drier British accent 
interposed: “No English King is going 
to be the third husband of any woman 
—particularly an American!” 


Words like “stuff and nonsense,” 
“narrow mind,” “the King’s honor,” 
and “fast woman” mingled with the 
clink of glasses. Men rose to their feet. 
Stewards came running with “Please 
desist, please desist, kind sirs!”’ 

In New York, a survivor reported: 
“We had arguments and near brawls 
all the way across... The High Church 
people—the fox-hunting type, I mean— 
didn’t seem to care what the King did. 
But the Reformed Church affiliates— 
fond of bathtubs and all that sort of 
thing—did care ... And that’s how it 
generally started...” 


® Edward VIII vetoed a suggestion that 
the Ipswich news be censored “because 
it might . . . convey the impression that 
His Majesty is involved in Mrs. Simp- 
son’s private affairs.” 


CHINA: Christian General Quits 
Buddhist Abbey to Be War Lord 


On Taishan, Shantung Province’s 
sacred mountain, a _  red-green-gold 
Buddhist monastery glitters in the sun- 
light. Down the mountain’s 6,000 an- 
cient, carved steps coolies last week 
bore a sedan chair of almost houselike 
proportions. Inside rolled a 300-pound 
Chinese giant, ready for trouble. 

Feny Yu-hsiang, “Christian General” 
and military idol of millions of Chinese 
peasants, had resolved to end three 
years’ virtual retirement. 

Thirty-six years ago, Feng watched 
fanatical Boxer rebels chop off an 
American woman’sthead. The goggling 
20-year-old farmer’s boy noticed that 
the brave Christian “never moved a 
muscle of her face.” He decided she 
had the right religion for a fighter. 
Feng had himself baptized into the 
Mei Mei Whei (“Beautiful Beautiful 
Society” )—-Chinese equivalent of the 
Methodist Church. 

Old Testament stories taught Feng 
the “eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth” 
battle creed. That was something he 
understood. During the _ republic’s 
bloody civil strife, his iron-disciplined 
hymn-singing Christian soldiers—whom 
he sometimes baptized with a hose— 
gained fame as Northern China’s fierc- 
est army. 

The mountainous Christian General 
switched allegiance with characteristic 
slipperiness. Neighboring Chinese war 
lords hated and feared him. But Feng’s 
many victories and his one consistency 
—scorn of’ foreigners, especially Japa- 
nese—made him the peasants’ hero. 

Spring, 1933, Feng staged a revolt 
against Japan. Establishing headquar- 
ters at Kalgan, Charhar Province City, 
he publicly condemned the Sino-Japa- 
nese Tangku truce—humiliating accord 
by which Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Nan- 
king Government ended hostilities aris- 
ing from Nippon’s seizure of Manchuria. 


Few Westerners have’ seen a Chinese artist’s ‘Nativity’; the mountainous Feng worshiped it—until he 





“Every person who consents to mak. 
ing terms with the Japanese is my 
eternal enemy!” 

Almost overnight, patriotic warriors 
swelled Feng’s 4,000-man force to 100. 
000. His “People’s Allied Anti-Japa. 
nese Army” blasted Nipponese-Map. 
chukuoan troops out of the strategic 
northern city of Dolonor. 

But threats by Nanking and Tokyo 
changed Feng’s mind: he abandoned his 
crusade. His Christian beliefs weak. 
ened by communism, he climbed Tai- 
shan’s holy steps and took time out 
from intrigue to paint plum blossoms, 


DEFENSE: Anxious to keep on the right 
side of Feng two years ago, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek—staunch Beautiful Beap- 
tiful Society adherent for six years 
—appointed him Vice Minister of Nan. 
king’s Military Affairs Commission. 

Leaving his monastery last week, 
Feng went south to Hang Chow, appar- 
ently eager to vice minister some mili- 
tary affairs. In the Chekiang Province 
seaport Generalissimo Chiang—having 
rejected Japanese demands for a joint 
anti-Communist front and “more lib- 
eral” self-government rights for North 
China—held a conference of militarists 
from all parts of China. Objective: de- 
fense measures against a possible new 
Japanese invasion. 

After the Shanghai powwow, Feng 
sped to Chengchow in Honan Province, 
where he reviewed ten divisions of Nan- 
king soldiers. 

For this war-hued move, Tokyo had 
an answer. At Peiping, 10,000 Japa- 
nese troops were concentrated in prep- 
aration for maneuvers this week with 
Manchukuo’s 65,000-man army. If 
Feng is looking for trouble, he need 
not look for it far—or long. 


® Sunday Yang Yung-tai—one of 
Chiang’s political aides—stepped off a 
boat at Hankow after visiting the 
United States Consul across the Yang- 
tse River. A youth shot him dead. 
Reason: Yung had Japanese friends. 
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TRANSITION 


BintHDAY: Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, dic- 
tator of China’s Central Government, 
50, Oct. 29 and/or Oct. 31. Nanking 
officials’ disagreement about the correct 
date of their leader’s anniversary 
potched the long-planned nationwide 
celebration. Adherents to the lunar cal- 
endar claimed Oct. 29 as the Generalis- 
simo’s birthday; followers of the solar 
calendar, now in Official use, came out 
for Oct. 31. Solution: both dates ob- 


served. 





ArrivED: Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
Ambassador to the United States, in 
New York, from England. He thought 
the currency-stabilization agreement 
among England, France, and the United 
States “must be an unusually good 
thing because all three nations seem so 
happy about it.” 


...Erich Folfgang Korngold, German 
composer, in New ‘York, from Ger- 
many, bound for the Warner Brothers’ 
studios in Hollywood. Korngold, who 
last year adapted Mendelssohn’s music 
for Max Reinhardt’s. production of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” will com- 
pose the incidental music for Rein- 
hardt’s “Danton,” based on Romain 
Rolland’s screen play of the French 
Revolutionary leader. 


...Mary Garden, retired operatic so- 
prano, now talent scout for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios, in New York, 
after visiting Paris, Budapest, and her 
native city, Aberdeen, Scotland. Miss 
Garden announced that she had definite- 
ly given. up both her singing and her 
red hair—now golden. 


... Katharine Cornell, actress, wife of 
Guthrie McClintic, director, in New 
York, from her annual vacation in the 
Austrian Tyrol. In th® future Miss 
Cornell intends to spend her vacations 
in America: “All the money that Amer- 
icans spend in Europe only helps them 
to increase their armaments, and I 
don’t think we ought to do it.” 

DEPARTED: For Europe, former 
Queen Victoria of Spain, who crossed 
the Atlantic to New York last month 
to visit her eldest son, the Count of 
Covadonga, then critically ill of the 
family bleeding «malady, hemophilia. 
Pleased with her son’s improvement 
and confident of the immediate capture 
of Madrid by the White forces (see 
page 16), “Her Majesty is a very 
happy woman,” her secretary-spokes- 
man, Count Fernando de. Mora, ex- 
plained. Through.Count de Mora, the 
ex-Queen predicted the ultimate return 
of the monarchy in Spain, with her 
third son, Don Juan IL, on the throne. 
(Her two elder sons, the Count of Co- 
vadonga and the former Prince Jaime, 
both renounced their claims to marry 
commoners. ) 

Diep: Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, 70, 
widow of the author-critic John Macy 
and for nearly. 50. years teacher and 
companion of Helen Keller; of a heart 
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ailment, at the home she shared with 
Miss Keller, in Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Orphaned, poor, blind, Anne Sullivan, 
a State charge, was sent as a young 
girl to the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Watertown, Mass., where she 
was a brilliant pupil. Through two op- 
erations she recovered partial vision. 
In 1887, when Miss Keller’s father 
wrote to the institution for a teacher 
for his 7-year-old blind, deaf, and mute 
daughter, the officials selected Miss 
Sullivan, then 21. Inseparable from 
that time—‘“‘My own life,” Mrs. Macy 
once said, “is so interwoven with my 
Helen’s life that I can’t separate my- 
self from her”’—their joint accomplish- 
ment in overcoming Miss Keller’s hand- 
icaps brought international recogni- 
tion and honors to both. Patiently, per- 
sistently, Mrs. Macy taught Helen Kel- 
ler to read and to talk—even from a 
lecture platform. In 1933, when Mrs. 
Macy’s own eyesight failed again, Miss 
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Keller became teacher, helping her for- 
mer tutor to master the Braille system 
that she had forgotten. 

Three weeks ago the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association announced the 
award of its 1936 medals to Mrs. 
Macy and Miss Keller for their “co- 
operative achievement of heroic char- 
acter and far-reaching significance.” 
The official presentation—set for Oct. 
27, Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday—has 
been postponed until next year. 


...Giovanni Battista, Duke of Borea 
dOlmo, 105, Prefect of the King’s 
Household and Grand Master of Cere- 
monies of the Italian court, of old age, 
at his villa in San Remo. Italy’s oldest 
active diplomat, recognized expert on 
court ceremonial procedure, he served 
under four successive Kings of the 
House of Savoy and Six Popes. 


... The Rev. William Hartley Carnegie, 
76, Canon of Westminster Abbey since 
1913, chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons, and rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; three days after taking 
a chill, in London, England. 
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FIELD HOCKEY: 10,000 Women 
Devoted to Organized Shinny 





It has been said that if the women 
who play field hockey could get dates 
with men, the game would die out for 
lack of players. This is probably an 
exaggeration—though one of the play- 
ers named to take part in the inter- 
national matches at St. Martin’s, Pa., 
last week found herself an admirer and 
withdrew. 


Whether one regards field hockey as 
nothing more than galloping golf or a 
sissy version of hurling, it is the pas- 
time of 10,000 American women for 
eight or nine weeks every Fall. Men, 
too, have organized clubs and grow 
more and more interested in the sport 
that for years has prospered on a 
national scale in India and England. 


To play the game, one joins a club— 
memberships cost as little as $2—and 
invests in a pair of low-heeled cleated 
shoes, $2.25; a pair of $1.50 shin- 
guards; an $8 tunic; and a $7 stick. The 
best balls cost $4. As accessories, a 
woman should buy a white-flannel coat, 
price $9, to wear to and from the 
field, and a stuffed cat, dog, monkey, or 
lion—field hockeyists have a weakness 
for mascots. 


No grave dangers await the novice, 
even if she is less sturdy than her stick- 
swinging sisters. No body-checking is 
allowed; sticks must be kept low. About 
the. worst that can happen is a crack on 
the shins or a twisted knee. The rules 
limit attempts to score; shots can be 
made only; from a semicircle area in 
front of the goalie. 


Queen: The iron woman or Lou 
Gehrig of field hockey is Anne Town- 


' gend, a 36-year-old Philadelphian who 


looks like~ Amelia Earhart. For 22 
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years she’s been driving, scooping, and 
dribbling. 

Perennial captain of the all-star 
American team, she has never missed 
an internaticnal match. Though Eng- 
land usually produces the best teams, 
Miss Townsend is rated the most ex- 
pert individual player. Her recently 
published book on field hockey is the 
handbook of the game. She also ex- 
cels at tennis, squash, and lacrosse. She 
took up sports soon after she learned to 
walk—playing shinny in her back yard. 

Full of drive and determination, Miss 
Townsend used to play in the middle of 
the field, a position calling for both 
offensive and defensive maneuvers. But 
in last week end’s matches she elected 
to play a Ching Johnson defense role, 
never allowing attacking players a mo- 
ment’s rest. Her footwork is just as 
nimble as ever, but she tires more 
rapidly than in her prime. Last Sun- 
day her stonewall tactics came close to 
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giving this country a surprise victory; 
but England finally won, 5-4. 

Between the 30-minute halves she 
sucks a lump of sugar to restore her 
energy. She’d like to go on forever, 
though she estimates that already she 
has chased a field-hockey ball 3,960 
miles—equivalent to the distance from 
Boston, Mass., to Portland, Ore. 





FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





NEwSs-WeEEK's football predicting competi- 
tion last week continued to be a neck and neck 
race among the five fortunetellers. Associated 
Press jumped into a first-place deadlock with 
International News Service. United Press, 
though still in last place, was only three games 
behind. The standings after four weeks of 
forecasting: 


FORECASTER RIGHT WRONG Pct. 


Associated Press .......... 70 30 .700 
International News Service.. 79 30 .700 
Grantland Rice .........e.6. 69 30 .697 
NBWS-WERK 2. ccc cccedceses 69 31 .690 
Caties - Pras. cc's eases G 33 670 
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FOOTBALL: Professional Team, 
And Dr. Dodds Score Victorie; 






















According to John R. Tunis, who iy 
the current issue of The American Mer. 
cury classifies football colleges ‘int, 
three divisions—professional, semipro. 
fessional, and amateur—last Saturday's 
results were not surprising. The follow. 
ing teams, which Tunis listed as pro. 
fessional, remain unbeaten: Alabama 
Fordham, Georgetown, Louisiana, Mar. 
quette, Minnesota, Northwestern, Sant, 
Clara, Southern California, and Tulane 

BoTTLeE Scoges: Campus police 
searching Palmer Stadium late last 
Saturday afternoon found evidence that 
President Harold Willis Dodds’s probhi- ons 
bition ban is working. Empty whisky 
bottle score of the Princeton-Rutgers 
game a fortnight ago—500. Bottle Be 
score of the Princeton-Navy game—1i0, 











FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





THIS WEEK’S GAMES 
(favorite in BLACK; 1935 
score in parentheses ) 


INTERSECTION AL 


LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Won: Wis., 12-6; 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS MAJOR GAMES 


St. L.. 32-6; Kan. St., 13-0 


Marquette Potent passing attack stopped unbeaten Michigan State, 13-7. . N _ St . 5 “- ’ : 
ST. MARY’S : a Two field goals gave Gaels only points in 7-6 loss to Fordham. Won: Gonzaga, 26-13; Calif., 10-0; Loyola, 19-7. Tied: S. F. U., 0-0. 
Carnegie Tech (7) Outplayed Holy Cross, but a blocked punt led to 7-0 defeat. Won: Temple, 7-0. Lost: N. Dame, 7-21; Mich. St., 0-7. 

PURDUE (0) A close game became a rout; shoved around by Minnesota, 33-0. Won: Ohio U., 47-0; Wis., 35-14; Chi., 35-7. 

Detroit (6) Revealed capable aerial offense to defeat Manhattan, 20-0. Won: Okla. A. & M., 46-12. Lost: Villanova, 6-13; Auburn, 0-6. 
DUQUESNE (13) Biggest upset of the week; lost to West Virginia Wesleyan, 2-0. Won: Waynesb’g, 14-0; Rice, 14-0; Geneva, 33-0; Pitt., 7-0 


Santa Clara No game. 


Won: Stan., 13-0; 


Portland, 27-0; S. F. U., 15-7; San Jose, 32-0. 


AUBURN , Held off a rallying Georgia team in last half to win, 20-13. Won: Birm.-So., 45-0; Tenn., 6-0; Detroit, 6-0. Tied: Tulane, 0-0. 

EAST 
Fordham (0) Mighty defense protected one-point lead to subdue St. Mary’s, 7-6. Won: Frank. - Marsh., 66-7; S. M. U., 7-0: W aynes ~ g, 20-6, 
PITTSBURGH (0) . Slashed Notre Dame to ribbons, 26-0. Won: Ohio Wes., 53-0; W. Va., 34-0; "Ohio St., 6-0. Lost: Duquesne, 0-7, 
Pennsylvania (0) Onlookers used adding machines while Quakers beat Brown, 48-6. Won: Lafayette, 35-0; Princeton, 7-0. Lost: Yale 
NAVY (13) is ; Unable to show continuous attack; sunk by Princeton, 7-0. Won: Wm.-Mary, 18-6; Davidson, 19-6; Va., 35 t ‘Lost : Yale, 7-12. 
YALE (6) . The regulars took things easy as reserves routed Rutgers, 28-0. Won: Cornell, 23-0; Penn., 7-0; Navy, 12-7. 
Dartmouth (14) The Big Green conquered a greener Harvard team, 26-7. Won: Norwich, 58 0: i & 56-0; Brown, 34-0. Lost: Holy Cross, 0-7. 
Ilarvard (0) Showed nothing in dropping 26-7 contest to Dartmouth. Won: Amherst, 38-6: Brown, 28-0. Lost: Army, 0-32 
PRINCETON (35) . Nailed Navy. 7-0, on 80-yard runback and puzzling hidden-ball play. Won: Williams, 27-7; Rutgers, 20-0. Lost: Penn., 0-7. 
ARMY .. ities aeons Seored apparently at will against Seriagtel. 33-0. Won: Wash.-Lee, 28-0; Columbia, 27-16; Harv., 32-9. 
Colgate Used laterals to run around Lafayette, 41-0. Won: Ursinus, 54-0; St. Lawr., 26-6. Lospy Duke. 0-6; Tulane, 6-28. 
COLUMBIA (7) Riow to Eastern prestige; victim of Michigan's first "36 win, 13-0 Won: Me.. 34-0; V. M. LL. 38-0. Lost: Army, 16-27. 
Cornell (7) Did not impress. though won from Penn State, 13-7 Won: Alfred, 74-0; Syracuse, 20-7. Lost: Yale, 0-23. 
Temple ‘ No game. 4. Won: Centre, 50- Miss.. : 7: Bos. Coll.. 14-0. Lost: Carn. Tech, 0-7. 
HOLY CROSS Continued unbeaten, though hard pressed to check Carnegie Tech. 7-0. Won: Bates, 45-0; Penn. , 21-6 ; Dart., 7-0; Manhattan, 13-7. 


SOUTHEAST 


Vanderbilt (2) 
LUUISIANA (7 


Held Georgia Tech. 0-0, for best Commodore showing of year oe Won: Chicago 37 
Proved itself one of South's outstanding teams, halting Arkansas, 19-7. Won: Rice, 20-7; 


7-0. Lost: S’western, 0-12; S. M. U., 0-16. 


Ga., 47-7; Miss., 13-0. ‘Tied: Tex., 6-6. 


Kentucky (0) Davis's 41-yard punt return scored 7-0 victory over Florida. Won: Xavier, 21-0; V. M. I., 38-0; Wash.-Lee. 39-7. Lost: Ga. Tech, 0-34 
ALABAMA 13) a Came from behind to score twice on passes and beat Loyola, 13-6. Won: Howard, 34-0; Clemson, 32-0; Miss. Sts,~7-0. Tied: Tenn., 0-0. 

Georgia After li stless first half, came to life but lost to Auburn, 20-13. Won: Mercer, 15-6; Furman, 13-0. Last: itr 7-47; Rice, 6-13. 

TENNESSEE Halfback ‘‘Red"’ Harp played 15-13 dirge for Duke with 70-yard run. Won: Chattanooga, 13-0. Lost: N. Car., 6-14; Auburn, 0-6. Tied: Ala. 0-0. 


SOUTHWEST 


TEXAS A. & M. (7) Aggies and Baylor punted 50 times but got nowhere. 0-9. Won: Hardin-Simmons, 3-0; Rice, 3-0; T. U. 8-7. % 
Arkansas (14) Licked by Louisiana, 19-7; scored touchdown on fluke pass. Won: Pitt. Tehrs., 53-0; Baylor, 14-10. ais ‘r. Cc ww. 14-18: Geo. Wash., 6-13. 


Texas Tost on last-quarter touchdown to Rice, 7-0. Won: Okla.. 6-0. 


SOUTHERN METH. (20) 


TEX. CHRISTIAN (28) 
taylor (0) Saas : 


MIDDLE WEST 


No game. 


Tied Texas A. & M. 


Won: Tex. A. & 


In mud and rain, rs seenstese tie with Mississippi State. Won: Ark., 18-14; Tulsa, 10-7. Lost: Tex. Tech, 0-7; Tex. A. & M 
0-¢ Won: Hardin-Simmons, 13-0; Tex., 21-18. Lost: Cent’ry, 0-10; Ark., 10-14 


Lost: Baylor, 18-21. Tied: La., 6-6. 
I., 61-0; Vanderbilt, 16-0. Lost: Fordham, 0-7. 


7-18. 





Northwestern (13) Made the Tllinois homecoming celebration a dismal one, 13-2. Won: Towa, ere N. Dak. St., 49-7; yw St., 14-13. 

MINNESOTA (21) Purdue became 21st sacrifice on victory alter, 33-0 Won: Wash., 14-7; Nebr., 7-0; Mich., 

Notre Dame (18) Pounded by Pittsburgh. 26-0, for worst defeat since 1925. Won: Carn. Tech. 21-7; Wash. U., 14-6; Wis.. 27-0. 

OHIO STATE (13) ...... Regained victory stride, edging Indiana, 7-9. Won: N. Y. U., 60-0. Lost: Pitt., 0-6; N’ western, 13-14. 

INDIANA (6)... Reaten. 7-0, by Ohio State on 13-yard pass. Won: Centre, 38-0: Mich., 14-3. Lost: Nebr., 9-13. 

a. | EA No game. Won: Carleton, 14-0; S. Dak., 33-7. Lost: N’western, 7-18. Tied: Ill., 0-0. 

Michigan (0) .................. | Kipke’s alumni crities silenced by 13-0 conquest of Columbia. Lost: Mich. St., 7-21; Ind., 3-14; Minn., 0-26. 

Tk a) eee Completely overpowered by Northwestern, 13-2. Won: De Paul, 9-6; Wash. U., 13-7. Lost: S. Calif., 6-24. Tied: Towa, 0-0. 

WISCONSIN (7) 0.000000... No game. Won: S. Dak. St., 24-7. Lost: Marquette, 6-12; Purdue, 14-35; N. Dame 0-27. 

Chicago (13) ow... No game. Won: Lawrence, 34-0. Lost: Vanderbilt, 0-37; Purdue, 7-35. Tied: Betler, 6-6. 
FAR WEST 

California Made but one first down; whitewashed by Washington, 13-0. Won: Pacific, 14-0; Ore. St., 7-0. Lost: St. M., 0-10; U. ¢. L. A., 6-17. 

WASH. STATE. QOutscored Oregon on second-quarter field goal, 3-0. Won: Mont., 19-0; Stan., 14-13; Idaho, 14-0. Tied: S. Calif., 0- 0. 





Oregon (7) Seaibadd 
WASHINGTON (6) 








U. Cc. L. 
Stanford *6)" 





First loss at home in eight years. 
The Huskies thundered over California, 13-0 Won: 


Nine points in final period turned back Oregon State, 22-13. Won: Oxy. 21-0: Mont., 30-0: Calif., 17-6. Lost: W ash., 0- 14. 
Yet to win a game; scalped by Southern California, 14-7. Lost: 8 


to ia ga State, 3-0. Won: Portland, sto? ay 2 Pegs: Lost: S. Calif., 0-26. Tied: Stan., 7-7. 
Idaho, 22-0; 
















. Clara, 0-13; Wash. St., 13-14. Tied: Ore., 7-7. 





, 14-0; Ore. St., 19-7. Lost: Minn., 7 -14, 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN 

Last week the Third International Leica Exhibit opened choicest shots, culled from the year’s output. Examples: 

(left) Fred Perry blowing his nose, by Max Haas; 


in Rockefeller Center, New York City, where Leica 
(right) Horses at Devon, Two Jumpers, by Ivan Dmitri 


camera addicts, amateur and professional, displayed their 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM ARAL-PIX 


Joseph Paul-Boncour, by Dr. L. Aigner 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Loyalist Retreat: Death on the road from Talavera, by D. Chadwick 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN NEWSPHOTOS 
Kompa sisters, Elizabeth (left) and Erna, by Willard D. Morgan News-Weex’s war panel: Horror or fascination? 
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STAGE: New York’s Rehearsal 
Club Inspires Adroit Comedy 


When Margaret Sullavan was a little 
girl in Norfolk, Va., she wanted to be 
an actress. Her mother’s and father’s 
“No” began the first of the Sullavan 
quarrels for which daughter Margaret 
grew famous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullavan yanked their 
stage-struck offspring out of a local 
private school, enrolled her in a board- 
ing school, then sent her to Sullins Col- 
lege. None of these educational pil- 
grimages settled the family row over 
the stage. “I’m going,” said Margaret; 
“You’re not,” said her parents, and in 
desperation they brought her home. 

The Sullavan girl yielded a point. 
Since acting was such a terrible thought 
to her parents, how about dancing? 
Mr. and Mrs. Sullavan gave in; off went 
their daughter to the “Dennishawn 
School in Boston. After hopping about 
a dance studio a few weeks, Margaret 
transferred to the E. E. Clive Dramatic 
School at the Copley Theatre and fin- 
ished the term. 

A Harvard student wangled a small 
part for her at a Summer playhouse 
on Cape Cod. Then she joined a Balti- 
more stock company. Five New York 
shows followed. Although the plays 
did not succeed, Miss Sullavan did, and 
her name appeared in the papers as “a 
leading young actress.” 

Hollywood waved contracts. She 
signed one, and while she starred in 
pictures, she read plays. Last week, 
after three years’ absence Margaret 
Sullavan returned to Broadway in 
“Stage Door,” a comedy-drama that 
is almost the story of her life. 

It is told by those two adroit collab- 
orators, Edna Ferber and George S. 
Kaufman. The setting is the Footlights 
Club, a boardinghouse for young 
actresses who talk, eat, and sleep 
theatre for $12.50 a week (Broadway- 
ites recognize this as an accurate pic- 
ture of New York’s Rehearsal Club). 

The plot unfolds the career of Terry 
Randall, 21, who saw her first play 
when she was 11 and from then on was 
“dedicated” to acting. She gets parts, 
but the plays fold up; she sells blouses 
in Macy’s; she lets two movie chances 
slip by, for to-her that is not acting 
but “‘piecework.’”’ She sees her young 
man, a radical playwright and a cari- 
cature of Clifford Odets, forsake the 
masses for the screen, but she remains 
stage-struck. And, of course, before 
the curtain falls she makes good. 

Miss Sullavan, also, makes good in 
the role of Terry Randall. Interwoven 
with Terry’s are the lives of the other 
inmates of the Footlights Club. One 
roommate (Phyllis Brooks) gets a 
Hollywood contract and returns to New 
York a star. Another (Frances Fuller) 
is fired on the seventh day of rehearsal 
and commits suicide rather than 
return home “broke.” On Lee Patrick, 
a wisecracker, falls the burden of the 
Ferber-Kaufman comedy lines as she 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Three scenes from ‘Stage Door’ which 
take Margaret Sullavan from actresses’ 
boardinghouse to theatrical stardom 











wanders in and out of the scenes, coun. 
seling newer residents and consoling 
young women unhappy in love. 

Onslow Stevens, recruited from Holly. 
wood to play a motion-picture talent 
scout, begs Miss Sullavan to stick to the 
theatre, pointing out that Lynn Fon. 
tanne and Katharine Cornell have stuck 
and have something, while John Barry- 
more has “only a yacht.” Stevens gives 
Terry Randall her big part and also 
takes on the job of offstage husband. 

It is a happy reunion that Miss Sulla- 
van, Kaufman, and Miss Ferber effect 
at the “Stage Door.” 


SCREEN: Hollywood Renovates 


History Inspired by Tennyson 


Other military and diplomatic errors 
took a greater toll of lives in the 
Crimean War, but the world remembers 
only the suicidal charge of the “noble 
600”—673 when fact supersedes rhyme. 
Tennyson’s poem immortalized the 
Lancers’ brave ride at Balaklava; War- 
ner Brothers’ stirring and spectacular 
film, The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
will do it all over again. 

Michael Curtiz’s direction, the pho- 
tography, and the musical score deserve 
the adjectives that will be lavished on 
them. Tennyson took liberties with fact 
to achieve a galloping poetic triumph; 
by the same means Hollywood’s artistic 
and technical resources have made a 
thrilling film. 

Michel Jacoby and Rowland Leigh, 
authors of the script, had nothing to 
begin on but the inspiring opportunity 
to write a story which could hurtle to a 
climax with the magnificent charge 
“into the mouth of hell.”” The secondary 
plot was easy to supply, but it took deft 
juggling of English Colonial history— 
always a ticklish business in view of 
the critical British audiences—to moti- 
vate a cavalry charge which was pur- 
poseless. 

Historically, the responsibility for 
the unforgivable blunder that cost the 
lives of 478 Lancers will always be 
shrouded in mystery. Warnerized his- 
tory elides Tennyson’s accusation 
“Someone had blundered.” The version 
offered by Jacoby and Leigh may make 
scholarly Englishmen write indignant 
letters to The Times, but apocryphal as 
it is, an emotional reason for the charge 
makes a little sense; the historical lack 
of motive makes none. 

When the 27th Lancers, garrisoned at 
Chukoti in Northern India, are called 
away on military maneuvers, a treach- 
erous Khan massacres the women and 
children. The Lancers spur back too 
late for aid or vengeance. Britain and 
France meanwhile declare war on Rus- 
sia, and the Lancers are transferred to 
the Crimea. Their Major learns that 
the Khan has taken refuge with the 
Russian batteries commanding the val- 
ley before them. Confident that an at- 
tack will help to carry the siege of 
Sevastopol, but even more intent on re- 
venge, he forges an order to attack. 

A romantic sub-plot, wise in its sim- 
plicity, serves as a contrast to the domi- 
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nant action of the picture and threads 
through a series of exciting, sometimes 
horrible, incidents to knit them into a 
plausible and well-balanced whole. 

Shrewd casting, which brackets Er- 
rol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland in the 
leading roles, does not stop with the 
stars. Patric Knowles bids strongly for 
top honors, and the supporting cast— 
including Nigel Bruce, Henry Stephen- 
son, Donald Crisp, and Spring Byington 
—has been chosen with a care rarely 
found in a production dedicated to the 
spectacular. And it is as “a spectacle” 
that movie fans will judge and remem- 
ber “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

A masterpiece of its kind—conceived 
on a gargantuan scale—the film was 
more than three months in the making. 
The “charge” itself—a massed propul- 
sion of men and horses through scream- 
ing shrapnel—required, despite months 
of assiduous preparation, three full 
weeks in the final photographing. 

The garrison of Chukoti is the largest 
set the movie capital has seen since the 
Coliseum in “Ben Hur.” A huge cast— 
augmented by 1,500 extras, 100 tech- 
nicians, 150 stunt men, 700 horses— 
went to war on Warner Brothers’ lot, 
and this time no one “has blundered.” 


SHAKESPEARE :EnglishFilmT reatment 


Contrasts W ith American Elaborateness 


Although British critics found much 
to admire in the American productions 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” they showed re- 
straint in their choice of adjectives—and 
even selected a few rather nasty ones 
when they dealt with Hollywood’s flair 
for the elaborate. At least, they con- 
ceded, America had been the first to film 
Shakespeare; it was a challenge that 
had to be answered. 

As You Like It, the Elstree studio’s 
Shakespearean debut, is a good answer. 
The picture cost $750,000 but it is 
Straight Shakespeare, treated with a 
simplicity that fits the play. 

Dr. Paul Czinner had the pleasure 
of directing a first-rate cast headed by 
his Austrian wife, Elisabeth Bergner. 
Her fine interpretation of the boyish 
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Errol Flynn saves Olivia de Havilland from Indian treachery, leads the Light Brigade in its suicidal charge for vengeance 


Rosalind, a role she played first in Ger- 
man, is spiced with the pixyish Berg- 
ner mannerisms. Sophie Stewart’s 
Celia is a perfect foil for a vivacious 
Rosalind, and Laurence Olivier achieves 
an intelligent portrayal of the rather 
simple Orlando. 

Judged by its enthusiastic reception 
in London, “As You Like It” is very 
much as Englishmen like it. Released 
last week in this country, the film will 
probably please American audiences, 
too. But despite the beauty of its 
poetry—witness Leon Quartermaine’s 
admirable reading of the “Seven Ages 
of Man” speech—it is demonstrated on 
the screen, even more clearly than be- 
hind the footlights, that this comedy is 
not Shakespeare at his best. 


* 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: Swing Your Lady—the first 
comedy by Kenyon Nicholson and 
Charles Robinson since their hit, ‘‘Sail- 
or Beware!’’—arrived at the Booth 
Theatre last week after a long detour. 
The play was seen in Washington and 
New Haven a year ago; then the 
authors withdrew it for rewriting and 
recasting. They have built their story 
around a woman blacksmith in the 
Ozarks who wants to turn wrestler 
for a $100 bedroom set. But her oppon- 
ent refuses to grapple her profession- 
ally because he loves her too much. 

ven with amusing if not parlor dia- 
logue, the superior acting of Joe Laurie 
Jr. and John Alexander (the wrassler) 
and a superb bit by Jack Byrne, the 
farce is dull. 


Ten Million Ghosts: Sept. 26, 1933, 
the Group Theatre produced Sidney 
Kingsley’s first play, “Men in White.” 
An immediate success, it won wide ac- 
claim and the Pulitzer Prize for the 27- 
year-old author. His second play, “Dead 
End,” melodrama with a “social mes- 
sage,” has runa year. Last week, mak- 
ing his bow as producer-director, Kings- 
ley presented a third, “Ten Million 
Ghosts,” in which he completes his evo- 
lution into a propagandist. He tried 
to extract the drama from the recent 
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publicizing of munitions makers as fos- 
terers of war. Program notes identify 
leading characters as Zaharoff and 
Bertha Krupp, and indicate references 
to the Schneiders, the Rothschilds, and 
Alfred Nobel. Two offstage menaces 
“suggest” Hearst and Hitler. But 
strong characterization, elaborate set- 
tings, and some good dramatic scenes 
are not enough to make Kingsley’s 
treatise a play. 


ScreEN: Pigskin Parade (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): A gleeful hybrid of the 
seasonal football picture and the ubiq- 
uitous campus musical comedy. By 
mistake a jerkwater team is invited 
north to play Yale; Stuart Erwin 
(hero), Jack Haley, and Patsy Kelly 
(coaches) are three reasons why there 
is more horseplay than football. The 
Yacht Club Boys and a lively cast 
take good care of the singing and 
dancing. 


Without Orders (RKO-Radio): Sally 
Eilers as stewardess of a passenger 
plane is forced to take over the con- 
trols after one pilot is injured and the 
other bails out. An ex-pilot (Robert 
Armstrong) radios instructions and 
encouragement from the airport. The 
producers are inclined to rhapsodize 
over the safety of commercial flying, 
but soft-pedal propaganda in the in- 
terests of an exciting story which 
builds to a hackle-raising climax. 


Cain and Mabel (Warner Bros.): 
Another backstage plot finds Marion 
Davies as a revue star forced into a 
front-page romance with a heavyweight 
champion (Clark Gable). After a ten- 
or nearly makes good his threat of 
“Tl Sing You a Thousand Love Songs” 
and Gable wins an exciting fight, true 
love triumphs over publicity. The stu- 
dio’s cycle of musical spectacles, begun 
with the successful “42nd Street,” 
reaches a new low. 


The Man I Marry (Universal): The 
sexes do mock battle again in a slight 
though often amusing comedy. It gives 
Doris Nolan just enough of an oppor- 
tunity to show what she could do with 
a better one. 
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NOVEL: Faulkner Has Nightmare 
About South in Civil War Days 


To the back of William Faulkner’s 
new nightmare, Absalom, Absalom! 
(878 pages, 121,440 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.50) are appended 
a genealogy of the ghouls involved and 
a map of their uphappy hunting 
grounds. Readers who contemplate 
plunging into the dank, moily life of 
the Sutpen family should take this 
biographical short cut. What they lose 
in the suspense of discovering who is 
committing incest with whom, they 
will gain in a very necessary clarifica- 
tion. 

For this shadowy novel of pre- and 
post-Civil War days in Mississippi has 
the confused and incomplete nature of 
a dream which succeeds five helpings 
of Welsh rabbit. Characters, more ter- 
rible than life, swim in and out of fo- 
cus—laconic, grave, and lawless. The 
action follows no set chronology: scenes 
jump backward and forward in time, 
occasionally overlap, occasionally re- 
peat. Drifting in and about everything 
is a foggy air of fantasy in which all 
happenings occur as immediately and 
compellingly as in dreams and with the 
same slight tinge of unreality. 

Disentangled, this is the story of 
Thomas Sutpen, who came from the 
West Indies with a band of wild Ne- 
groes and swindled a tribe of Indians 
out of Sutpen’s Hundred (square miles). 
In Haiti he had married a girl of French 
descent, Eulalia Bon, only to discover 
after their child, Charles, was born, 
that she was part Negress. This ini- 
tial faux pas is the nemesis which 
eventually tracks down Thomas and all 
his clan. Charles, urged on by his di- 
vorced and revengeful mother, returns 
to the Sutpens, and becomes engaged 
to his own half sister. After four years 
of indecision (the war years), Charles 
forces the issue, and is shot by his half 
brother who learns of the negroid strain. 
Thomas lives on in the ruined planta- 
tion for a while. Then he, too, dies vio- 
lently, carved up with a rusty scythe 
by a Negro whose granddaughter he 
had seduced in the hope of getting a 
male heir. 

Throughout this murky tale—except 
in the last 50 high-lit pages—-Faulkner 
has employed his brilliance as much to 
obscure as to illuminate his plot. Told 
at first by an old ingredient of the Sut- 
pen stew, Aunt Rosa, the story is tak- 
en up next by a friend of the family, 
Mr. Compson; both are under the dis- 
maying delusion that the reader is fa- 
miliar with the history and background 
of their narrative. Only when Quentin 
Compson and his college roommate 
warm to their work of piecing together 
the other two versions does the pattern 
of events emerge from the gloom. 

An author’s author, Faulkner bulks 
larger in American fiction as a techni- 
cian than as a creator. His scintillation 
is cold and brittle as glass, his emotion- 
al insight penetrating but limited to the 
macabre. Hitherto his books have been 
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distinguished by an unexcelled mastery 
of phrase and sentence: he could vary 
the pace, quality, and attack of his 
prose with virtuosity and effectiveness. 

But in “Absalom, Absalom!” his sen- 
tences have become freighted with ad- 
jectives, and his subtlety has gone over 
the border into preciosity. He can even 
turn out now such horrors as this: 
“. . . that Henry knew that Bon be- 
lieved that Henry would know even 
from a disjointed word what Bon was 
talking about...” 





WIDE WORLD 


Faulkner: He likes Mickey Mouse best 


® Brought up in the drowsy town of 
Oxford, Miss., near where the Sutpens 
hung their hats, and where the deni- 
zens of “Sanctuary” and “The Sound 
and the Fury” once prowled, Faulkner 
spent a couple of years at the local uni- 
versity. Then he went to Canada and 
enlisted in the British Air Force. When 
the war ended, he had a Lieutenant’s 
rank and wounds from a plane crash. 

Shipping home, he settled down to 
scrap with Sherwood Anderson in a flat 
they took in the Vieux Carre in New 
Orleans. There he cracked the book 
market with some poems, “The Marble 
Faun” (1924), and his first novel, 
“Soldiers’ Pay” (1926). Following them 
came “Mosquitoes” (1927), “‘Sartoris” 
(1929), and his marriage to Estelle 
Franklin (1929). Back in Oxford, he 
padded his income by stoking furnaces, 


painting houses, and working in the. 


post cffice—when he didn’t care for a 
man’s looks, he wouldn’t sell him any 
stamps. 

In 1932, after ““As I Lay Dying” and 
“Sanctuary” had brought him a nation- 
al namie, he traipsed out to Hollywood. 
His favorite actor is Mickey Mouse, and 
history records that when he saw his 
first preview, he fled screaming from 
the projection room and went to Mexico. 
Except for this little outburst, Holly- 
wood found him reserved, even bashful. 

Affluent now, known among the vil- 
lagers as a good drinker and a pretty 
chesty chap, he stays on at Oxford in 
a hanisome white house. Like most 
Southerners he doesn’t agree with any- 
one’s interpretation of the South. 





INFLATION: Millions of Men 
Beset by Milliards of Marks 


The novelist who invades the realm 
of recent history usually staggers un- 
der the burden of facts. Sholem Asch 
has a literary power which makes light 
of this load. He proceeds at a steadily 
increasing pace through a magnificent 
story of postwar Germany entitled The 
War Goes On (528 pages, 177,850 words, 
Putnam, New York. $3.) 

Here is the devil’s dance of the in- 
flation whirling millions into poverty, 
embittering Age and _ disillusioning 
Youth. Here is the infant Nazi party, 
born of agony and hate. Asch’s vivid 
pictures of German yesterdays explain 
much about the Reich of today. 

Like I. J. Singer, another great Jew- 


. ish writer, Asch does not hesitate to 


portray villainy in his race. Yet he 
can see good in the most evil of his 
fictional children. The tale unfolds in 
the career of Aron Judkewitch, Polish 
Jew and accomplished financial rascal. 
Judkewitch has a theoretical decency 
even if he doesn’t translate it into ac- 
tion. 

In Danzig, Judkewitch establishes a 
foreign-exchange bank whose only 
capital is his own shrewdness. He sits 
in a tangle of telephones, calling Lon- 
don, Paris, Amsterdam. One of the 
few speculators to foresee the depreci- 
ation of the German mark, he buys 
pounds, dollars, francs, and gulden, 
promising to pay in the Reichsbank 
currency whose steady depreciation 
wipes out his debts. 

After ruining a small speculator and 
buying the man’s wife, Judkewitch set- 
tles in Berlin for more frantic specula- 
tion. He acquires jewels, houses, and 
businesses for practically nothing. But 
Asch makes clear that his hero is a 
piker compared to the big-shot specu- 
lators—Stinnes and Hugenberg. The 
author mentions them by name despite 
a foreword announcement that every- 
body in the book is fictitious. These 
factual characters he considers 100 per 
cent evil. So, he believes, is ‘‘Death’s 
Prophet,” later identified unmistakably 
as Hitler. 

The big speculators manage the cur- 
rency and the country to suit their pri- 
vate ends. Germany’s distress does not 
concern them. What if workers subsist 
on half-rotten potatoes, rancid fat, tal- 
low sausages, and dog meat? The 
speculators are out to get richer, and 
the Social Democratic government is 
too spineless to stop them. 


® The author, now 56, sold his first 
book a generation ago and has been 
writing in almost illegible longhand 
ever since. His 20-odd works include 
several plays of which the most famous, 
“The God of Vengeance,” was produced 
in Berlin by Max Reinhardt in 1910, 
establishing Asch’s reputation through- 
out Europe. 

From 1914 to 1925 the Polish-born 
writer lived with his wife and four chil- 
dren on Staten Island, taking his novels 
over to Manhattan for serialization in 
The Jewish Daily Forward. The profits 
from his literary efforts enabled him to 
buy a handsome house on the outskirts 
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of Paris where he wrote his great 
trilogy, “Three Cities,” published as 
one volume in the United States in 
933. 

His present address is Nice, but he 
is seldom to be found at his villa be- 
cause he spends most of his time travel- 
ing in search of material. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Eggs and Baker. By John Masefield. 
338 pages, 102,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. A tepid, saccharine 
novel of an 1870 baker who bucks his 
community at a murder trial and comes 
out of the ordeal an unbelievable, all- 
forgiving Christian. 

The Right to Heresy: Castellio 
Against Calvin. By Stefan Zweig. 230 
pages, 61,380 words. Appendix. Vik- 
ing, New York. $3. A clear, effective 
pamphleteer but not much of a philos- 
opher, Zweig reconstructs the polemi- 
cal battle between dogmatic Calvin and 
liberal Castellio, giving Calvin the short 
end of the stigma. 

Lincoln Steffens Speaking. 315 pages, 
75,050 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50. A gay, effervescent col- 
lection of bright articles and brighter 
aphorisms, in which the late Steffens 
disclaims knowing anything and gen- 
eralizes about everything. 

More Poems. By A. E. Housman. 
70 pages, 4,820 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2. Forty-eight posthumously 
published lyrics which recall but never 
equal the bitter-sweet perfection of “A 
Shropshire Lad” and “Last Poems.” 


The Unexpected Years. By Laurence 
Housman. $824 pages, 120,600 words. 
Illustrations, index. Bobbs Merrill, New 
York. $3. The 71-year-old brother of 
the British bard and author of “Vic- 
toria Regina” brings out his autobiog- 
raphy of a scholarly life, written with 
a certain pedantic charm, but some- 
what dull. 

The Geographical History of Amer- 
ica or the Relation of Human Nature 
to the Human Mind. By Gertrude 
Stein. 207 pages, 50,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.50. Quote: 
“All who like china in America like 
china -in America and all who like 
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china in America do not like to have 
china in china be an earthenware. 
Therefore it is not.” Pose is a pose 
is a pose. 

Caleb Catlum’s America. By Vincent 
McHugh. 340 pages, 100,000 words. 
Stackpole, New York. $2.50. The har- 
um-scarum, uproarious reminiscences 
of a red-thatched mythical galoot of 
the American frontier, who shot with 
Boone, mushed with Paul Bunyan, and 
palled with Davy Jones. 
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LEAGUE: Marquette Group Gives 
Novel Title to Indian Church 


Of the 346,000 Indians in this coun- 
try, about a third are Roman Cath- 
olic, a third Protestant, and the other 
third pagan like their ancestors. To 
care for Catholic Indians, educate 
their children, and to convert others 
from paganism, Catholic priests and 
nuns work among them, mainly in 
the Northwest, the Southwest, and 
Alaska. 


But heroic lives are not enough: it 
takes money to keep the missionary 
wheels turning. The Marquette League 
in New York City—founded in 1904 by 
Father Henry Ganss of Carlisle, Pa.— 
exists for this purpose. Although its 
































For work among Catholic indians, Monsignor Flynn of the Marquette League opened a new church this week in Arizona 






membership is small, it has been a bul- 
wark of strength to far-flung Indian 
missions. The league’s head for the 
past eleven years has been the Rt. Rev. 
William J. Flynn, and under his en- 
thusiastic direction it has sent more 
than $900,000 into the Indian mission 
field and today helps support 150 mis- 
sions, 200 priests, 450 nuns, and 7,000 
Indian children in mission schools. 


For Father Flynn’s work Pius XI 
named him a Monsignor four years ago. 
Last year, after a decade as head of the 
Marquette League, he received another 
honor: the Pope made him a Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic, thereby permit- 
ting him to wear a Bishop’s miter, pec- 
toral cross, and ring, and to celebrate 
Solemn Pontifical High Mass four times 
a year. 

This week, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Santa Fe and the Bishops 
of Tucson and El Paso, Father Flynn 
preached the dedication sermon at the 
opening of the 50th chapel erected by 
the Marquette League during his direc- 
torship. William P. Hutchins, Pitts- 
burgh architect, designed the Spanish 
Romanesque edifice at St. Michael’s 
Mission, Arizona, as ‘his contribution to 
the league. Judge and Mrs. Philip A. 
Brennan of Brooklyn, N. Y., paid for 
the building. The gray sandstone 
church—under the care of Franciscan 
Fathers—bears the title of “Mary, 
Mother of Mankind.” 

This name—which was given for the 
first time to a Catholic church—was 
selected by the Brooklyn jurist and his 
wife, who are well known in Catholic 
circles for their special devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. For many years they 
have advocated setting apart the Sat- 
urday before Mother’s Day as ‘“Mary’s 
Day.” 

As head of the Marquette League 
Father Flynn has realized his boyhood 
dream of helping Catholic Indian mis- 
sions. Devoted wholeheartedly to the 
cause, the priest likes to talk about his 
experiences in his work. A favorite 
story concerns the first address he made 
at an Indian meeting, held under the 
auspices of the Gros Ventre tribe in 
Montana. Father Flynn, who is so 
portly that he refuses to be weighed, 
enjoyed the humor in the situation: 
Gros Ventre means “Big Belly.” 
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HUTCHINS: Advice From Chicago 
On a New Educational System 








Four times in 1928 the trustees of 
the University of Chicago, looking for 
a president, conferred with a bright 
young man from Yale. Brusque in man- 
ner, sharp of tongue, and liberal in 
mind, he treated them to his opinions, 
running from educational theory to the 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti. He 
supposed his forthright, honest liberal- 
ism would prove he wasn’t the man to 
head the country’s fourth richest and 
ninth largest university, opened in 1892 
and endowed with $35,000,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller. 

A year later Robert M. Hutchins, 
30-year-old “boy wonder” and dean of 
Yale University’s Law School, found 
he had misjudged the trustees. They 
seemed to like his sour and supercilious 
manner, for they offered him ‘the job. 


As secretary of Yale, Hutchins had 
helped raise the institution’s $21,000,- 
000 endowment fund. In those days he 
defined his job as “doing oratorical 
work for Yale,” and the Chicago trus- 
tees thought he might do similar work 
for their Midway Plaisance corpora- 
tion. But the depression made money 
scarce, and Hutchins turned his talents 
to purely educational matters. 

Declaring that “every great change 
in American education has been secured 
over the dead bodies of countless pro- 
fessors,” the young president weeded 
old blood out of Chicago and installed 
new professors, some of them in flat 
defiance of the wishes of department 
heads. In another fell swoop he revised 
classroom procedure: he freed stu- 
dents from compulsory class attend- 
ance, grades, and course examinations. 
He substituted comprehensive tests— 
devised not by the teacher of a course 
but by an examining board—and in- 
vited students to try their skill when 
they felt ready. 

Old-timers resented the innovations 
of a man young enough to be their 
grandson. But what could they do? 
Did not the same high-handed educa- 
tional upstart fight successfully against 
budgeteers to save their salaries from 
slashes in the name of economy? Did 
he not valiantly champion academic 
freedom? Did he not see that scholars 
should pursue their work free from 
outside interference ? 


Then, having set his own house in or- 
der, Hutchins began coaxing other edu- 
cators to follow his Chicago innovations. 


Last week Hutchins’s ideas appeared 
in a slim book of 119 pages, The 
Higher Learning in America (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 20,000 
words. $2). Those familiar with Hutch- 
ins’s declarations will call it old stuff. 
But others, who know only bits of the 
president’s educational philosophy, can 
here find the whole pattern between the 
covers of one volume. 


In his superior way, Hutchins repeats 
his old theme that American education 
is going to the dogs—worse: “The pur- 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Robert M. Hutchins: To him American education is ‘confusion’ 


suit of knowledge for its own sake is 
becoming rapidly obscured in univer- 
sities and may soon be extinguished.” 


Hutchins finds one word enough to 
describe American education: confu- 
sion. High schools, he says, cannot 
make up their minds whether they are 
“preparing students for life or for col- 
lege.” The aims of junior colleges are 
“not clear,’ and liberal-arts colleges 
frequently look like “teacher-training 
institutions,” and often “like nothing 
at all.” 

What is responsible? “The love of 
money,” says Hutchins, because “the 
people love money and think that edu- 
cation is a way of getting it.’’ Tosh! 
he exclaims: “My contention is that 
the tricks of the trade cannot be 
learned in a university, and if they can 
be they should not be.” 

Defining education as “the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect,” Hutchins envi- 
sions the growth of junior colleges that 
would offer a four year course, begin- 
ningy with the third year in high school 
and including the first two years of 
present college work. The curriculum 
would be “the greatest books of the 
Western World and the arts of reading, 
writing, thinking, and speaking, to- 





gether with mathematics, the best ex- 
emplar of the processes of human 
reason.” 

From junior colleges students would 
enter universities, where, without any 
vocational aim, they would “pursue 
truth for its own sake in the light of 
some principle of order for three years.” 
Research and professional instruction 
would be conducted in institutes con- 
nected with the university, but these 
schools would have no voice in the poli- 
cies of the university nor would they 
be an integral part of them as they 
are today. 

“The departmental system,” Hutch- 
ins says, “which has done so much to 
obstruct the advancement of education, 
and the advancement of knowledge, 
will vanish. The three faculties (meta- 
physics, social sciences, and natural 
science) would constitute the entire 
organization of the university. Mem- 
bers of existing departments who are 
exclusively concerned with data collect- 
ing or vocational training will be trans- 
ferred to research or technical insti- 
tutes.” 

Only in these ways does the Chicago 
educator see the university achieving 
its purpose as the “home of creative 
thought.” 
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SURGERY: Doctors Talk About 


Heart, Fractures, and Emotions 


Last week, at meetings during the 
frst half of the New York Academy 
of Medicine’s “Annual Graduate Fort- 
night,” doctors listened to lectures and 
nosed among displays. One series of 
photographs brought the wanderers up 
short and made eyes accustomed to 
gloom and gore bulge with astonish- 
ment. Sponsored by the New York 
City medical examiner’s office, it was 
an exhibit of knife and gunshot wounds. 


Almond-shaped stiletto punctures, 
which had dispatched notorious hood- 
lums, mingled with sink-strainer ma- 
chine-gun wounds. None of these, how- 
ever, would have taken horror prizes. 
The winner: 


On a morgue slab lay one Chin Lee, 
obscure Tong warrior whose neck had 
been nearly severed by the expert work 
of a Chinatown hatchetman. To the late 
Dr. Charles Norris, elegant Vandyke- 
bearded medical examiner, the mutilat- 
ed cadavar represented routine work. 
He glanced over the report that told 
of Chin Lee’s final moments. 


Chin had been pronounced dead eight- 
een hours before. Rigor mortis had set 
in, and there was evidence of decompo- 
sition. Dr. Norris, medical hero of 
more than one detective novel, proceed- 
ed with his autopsy. When he finally 
uncovered the heart, it still showed 
spasmodic, muscular twitches—motions 
which might pass for heart beats. 


This picture and its attendant his- 
tory was the heart news of the week in 
New York. But in Philadelphia—where 
4,500 members of the American College 
of Surgeons listened to scores of papers 
and watched the practiced hands of fa- 
mous surgeons perform exhibition oper- 
ations—news about the heart head- 
ed the list of important discoveries. 


BLoop CHANNEL: All doctors and 
most laymen know that ailments of the 
heart kill more human beings than any 
other disease. But few physicians have 
been willing to try surgery on so pro- 
foundly important and delicate an or- 
gan. Yet surgery seemed the answer 
—heart disease’s excruciating pains ap- 
parently came from a lack of nourish- 
ing blood. Why not lay a new blood 
channel to the heart? 


Several years ago Dr. Claude S. 
Beck, hulking surgery professor at 
Western Reserve, undertook the job. 
Premature reports about his method 
leaked out eighteen months ago. Last 
week Dr. Beck gave the details. 


Opening the chest, he cut away a 
piece of the major pectoral muscle, the 
fan-shaped bundle that takes care of 
certain arm and chest motions. Then 
he made an incision in the pericardium, 
the membranous sac that holds the 
heart. Finally he stitched the pectoral 
muscle, amply supplied with blood, to 
the pericardium, on the theory that it 
would grow to the heart itself and sup- 
ply it with additional blood. 
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The first patient was a bedridden 
farmer whose diseased heart prohibited 
even the mildest exercise. For a month 
Dr. Beck watched and nursed his pa- 
tient like a tender orchid. Then the 
physician allowed him to get up. To- 
day the farmer is doing heavy manual 
labor. 

Dr. Beck also described another less 
drastic operation. He punctures the 
heart sac and sprinkles a little pow- 
dered beef bone in the heart cavity. 
The irritant produces adhesions which 
gradually form scar tissue containing 
blood capillaries. These bring an ex- 
tra supply of blood to the heart. 


All cases treated by Dr. Beck didn’t 
end happily. Of 16 patients near death 
who underwent operations, 8 showed 
marked improvement, 8 died. Before 
riding into the operating room they 
concluded “that they were risking noth- 
ing by having the operation .. . Life 
without improvement was not worth- 
while.” 


BroncaiAL TusBes: Infection of the 
tubes in the bronchial tree is occasion- 
ally chronic, in which case the infection 
brings comparatively mild discomfort. 
At other times fluid, generated in suf- 
ficient quantities, seeps into the lungs 
and causes death. Characteristics of 
the disease—bronchiectasis—are fetid 
breath, paroxysms of coughing, and 
frequent expectoration. In practically 
all cases it has stoutly resisted treat- 
ment. 


Last week Dr. William F. Moore, 
University of Pennsylvania Professor 













of Bronchoscopy, reported a new pro- 
cedure. For years he had watched the 
magnificent work of bacteriophage— 
bacteria eaters—in closed bodily areas. 
Introduced into boils and carbuncles, 
the ultramicroscopic organisms clean 
up infection in a remarkably short 
time. Why not, Dr. Moore asked him- 
self, try phage on bronchiectasis? 

First he prepared a special bacterio- 
phage culture. Once a week he inject- 
ed 5 cubic centimeters of this fluid into 
a sufferer’s bronchial tubes. The phage 
began gobbling the disease’s causative 
bacteria. In 28 severe cases, 19 im- 
proved sufficiently to return to work, 2 
were cured completely, 5 registered 
negative resuts, and 2 died. 


FRACTURES: Once a person has a bad 
fall and cracks the femur (thigh bone) 
near the hip, he resigns himself to a 
long hospitalization. Surgeons realign 
the bone, pour plaster around the leg, 
and tell the patient to make himself 
comfortable for six months while the 
femur knits. 

Working at Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston, Dr. M. N. Smith- 
Petersen believed he could shorten heal- 
ing time if he could somehow squeeze 
the broken ends tightly together. Last 
week he told the American College of 
Surgeons of his work. 


He opens the flesh to expose the hip 
joint. The sharp bend at the top of 
the thigh bone enables the surgeon to 
drive a wire from the joint through 
the fracture into solid bone. A rust- 
less steel nail three inches long is then 
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Worwp’s Larcest: A thumbnail model of the new 200-inch telescope which will sit 
astride California’s Mount Polomar sometime before 1940. A clue to the size of the 
monstrous eyeglass is given by the model man standirig beneath it. Capt. C. S. McDowell, 
borrowed from the navy to act as coordinating executive, announced some facts and 
figures about the $6,000,000 undertaking. It will see eight times as much of the universe 
as present telescopes. The structural cradle to hold the 200-inch Pyrex waffle will weigh 


more than a million pounds. Now being built by Westinghouse’s 


South Philadelphia 


plant, it is far too large to pass through transcontinental railroad tumnels; hence will 
travel by ship through the Panama Canal. Once in San Diego, it will be snaked 50 miles 
to the base of Polomar, thence up 6,000 feet over 20 miles of specially constructed road. 
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A SAVING IN 
COST 


as only one 
ADVANTAGE 


FLA iSURANGE 





Irs a matter of record that Mutual fire in- 
surance companies have returned millions 
of dollars yearly to policyholders in savings. 

These savings are naturally welcomed 
by the property owner, but many thought- 
ful buyers of fire insurance have been in- 
fluenced to join the Mutual ranks chiefly 
by the reasons back of the ability of Mutual 
companies to effect these savings. 

To charge established rates and to save 
and return a sizable part of the premium 
demands something out of the ordinary. It 
demands a strict adherence to economy in 
operation. It requires a selective process in 
the accepting of risks and a zeal to make 
good risks better by doing everything to 
reduce the fire hazard. 

These aims and ideals are the essence of 
Mutual insurance at its best. They charac- 
terize the legal reserve Mutual companies 
which have been accepted for member- 
ship in the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. A practical proof of 
this is the fact that the 75 Federation com- 
panies have saved and returned over $135,- 
000,000 to their policyholders in ten years. 

Any owner of property, large or small, 
in the difficulties of these times, will bene- 
fit by learning the facts about this kind of 
Mutual protection. Write today for a book- 
let entitled “Mutual Fire Insurance.” Ad- 
dress Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It isa 
symbol of sourd- 


Fire Insurance ness and stability 














inserted in the passage thus opened. 
Since the nail is rustless, Dr. Smith- 
Petersen leaves it in. 


Emotions: Novelists and dramatists 
have a favorite device for tugging at 
readers’ heart strings: letting a major 
character die of a minor illness simply 
because he has no desire to live. That 
such fictional raw material might have 
a real counterpart was suggested last 
week by Dr. James S. McLester of Bir- 
mingham, past president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

“If shame will cause a delicate wom- 
an’s face to turn a brilliant red, if fear 
will make a child’s pupils dilate wide- 
ly, if anxiety will cause a man’s mouth 
to become dry as cotton ... then we 
must recognize that the emotions pro- 


| foundly disturb the working of the in- 








ner organs. If homesickness will re- 
tard the recovery of a _ tuberculosis 
patient, if the disquieting influence of 
visitors to the pneumonia patient will 
lead to a higher fever... if anger will 
precipitate a fatal attack of angina 
pectoris ... then we must accept the 
additional fact that the emotions defi- 
nitely influence the course of organic 
disease .. .” 

Dr. McLester suggested reading as 
good emotional medicine—particularly 
“newer books that reawaken the pa- 
tient’s interest in the trend of today’s 
thought .. .” 


CHILDBIRTH: Three years ago the 
New York Academy of Medicine made 
a comprehensive survey of childbirth. 
The study revealed that 65.8 per cent 
of the city’s 2,041 maternity deaths 
during a three-year period were un- 
necessary. Most casualties were blamed 
on operative assistance during deliv- 
eries. Previous figures indicated that 
operative assistance is required in only 
5 per cent of delivery cases; yet Man- 
hattan doctors tested their skill in 
24.3 per cent of the cases studied. 

Caesarian sections—operative deliv- 
ery through the abdominal wall—got 
the blackest eye. Although used in only 
2.2 per cent of the cases, this operation 
accounted for nearly 20 per cent of 
deaths. Furthermore use of the opera- 
tion—which promises a mother less 
painful but dangerous delivery—had 
increased in one hospital from 2 per 
1,000 deliveries in 1910 to 25 per 1,000 
in 1927. 

Since these figures were published, 
scarcely a medical meeting has passed 
without some doctor assailing the 
prevalence of the operation. Last 
week’s surgery meeting was note- 
worthy because it turned up a Caesar- 
ian defender. After listening to others 
blame Caesarian sections for a quarter 
of all maternal deaths in the United 
States Dr. Norris W. Vaux, obstetrical 
chief at Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania 
Hospital, jumped to his feet: 

“I foresee greater results with 100 
per cent operative delivery,” he said, 
“and to those who challenge this state- 
ment I ask them to produce better re- 
sults ... than we have... .,with more 
than 60 per cent operative delivery... .” 


Dore Fienps: Of late, medical men 
have paid increasing attention to the 


effect on unborn babies of drugs fed 
to expectant mothers. As a result the 
use of twilight sleep has been largely 
discontinued. The drugs used, besides 
weakening the womb’s contractions, de- 


_ presses the respiration of the baby 


about to be born. 

Dr. H. Marshall Taylor of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., last week reported on other 
drugs. Opium or morphine taken by 
mothers passes readily through placen- 
tal tissue and directly into the circula- 
tory systems of their fetuses. Hence 
the unborn babies, Dr. Taylor found, 
were as addicted to the drug as were 
their mothers. To avoid the shock of 
suddenly cutting off the supply of nar- 
cotics, he suggests that such babies 
be given small doses of drugs for the 
first three days of their lives. After 
that they should have routine treat- 
ment for drug addiction. 

Quinine and alcohol, Dr. Taylor dis- 
covered, pass readily into the bodies 
of unborn babies. Large doses of qui- 
nine are sometimes fatal to the baby. 
Small doses attack the ear nerves, 
causing congenital deafness in the 
child. “The history of every child with 
nerve deafness,” said Dr. Taylor, 
“should no longer be considered com- 
plete without a history of the mother, 
which includes a record of the intake 
of drugs...” 
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First 


CHEERIO: 


Air Gets Results as Salesman 


Pollyanna of 


Between fifteen and twenty million 
Americans are hard of hearing, but 
few admit it or take any steps toward 
correction. This Fall, the Sonotone 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 





Light - face figures indicate 


A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 
SAT. (31st): Football: Yale vs. Dartmouth. 
1:45 MBS (WOR). Northwestern vs. Min- 


nesota. 1:45 CBS (WABC). 
Politics: President Roosevelt. 9:30 NBC 


Red (WEAF). Governor Landon 10:30 
NBC-Blue (WJZ), CBS. 

SUN. (1st): Sweden: An international exchang: 
brings the Stockholm Symphony, Adoll 
Wiklund conducting, and Jussi Bjoerling 
Stockholm Opera tenor. 12:00 noon NBUC- 


Red. 

MON. (2nd): Phil Spitalmy: His original al! 
girl band takes over a sponsored spot 
4:00 NBC-Red.* 

TUES. (3rd): Election Returns: All networks 
will fade-in election bulletins on scheduled 
programs from 6:00 to 3:06. 


WED. (4th): Cancer: Dr. Charles Gordon 
Heyd, president of the American Medi al 
Association, tells how to “Fight Cancer 


with Knowledge.” 5:15 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (5th) :.Styles: Charles Le Maire, style 
designer, and Eddy Duchin’s orchestra 
combine to tell of the latest in dress and 
music. 4:00 NBC-Red.* 


| Forum: George V. Denny, chairman, opens 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 9:30 
NBC-Blue.* 

FRI. (6th): Human Needs: From the Wiite 
House, President Roosevelt inaugurates 


the “1936 Mobilization for Human Need 
Gerard Swope, president of the Gene al 
Electric Co., pleads for funds for private 
eharity. «Leopold Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony provide incidental 
music. 10:00 NBC-Red, CBS. 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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Corporation, makers of 75 per cent of 
all hearing aids, began a radio cam- 
paign to breach the walls of pride and 
self-consciousness. 

The company realized the novelty of 
such a sales medium. Few listeners 
could become customers. Friends of 
those with impaired hearing must pass 
along the good word. Accordingly, 
Sonotone cast about for a superlative 
air contact man. 

The trail led to “Cheerio,” pioneer of 
proadcast sweetness and light. After 
some haggling, he signed his first com- 
mercial radio contract—thirteen weeks 
with a year’s option. Fee: “a small 
sum, most of which goes to a chari- 
table fund.” For total program ex- 
penses, Sonotone budgeted $40,000. 

Sept. 29, weekly quarter-hour broad- 
casts began at 4 P.M. over 38 NBC- 
Red stations. Last week the sponsor 
totted up the drawing power of its 
15,000-letters-a-month star. The first 
program had netted 7,000 letters from 
prospective customers. 


ACHIEVEMENT: Cheerio’s ancestors, 
driven from England because of their 
espousal of the Copernican Theory, set- 
tled in New England; his own parents 
migrated to California. There, with 
Herbert Hoover and Will Irwin, he 
joined the first class of Stanford fresh- 
men. 

After graduating, he traveled and 
acted. Once, he boasts, he “put Henry 
Irving in the shade”—accidentally hold- 
ing a banner between the famous actor 
and the spotlight. 

Gradually he developed a knack for 
storytelling and sentimentalizing. But, 
much in demand as a toastmaster, he 
tired of numberless banquets and social 
functions. He felt his talents lay in an 
unpaid mission of good will and cheer. 

The new marvel of radio gave him 
the idea of a daily, anonymous broad- 
cast for “shut-ins.” His mother’s 
favorite book of quotations and stories 
provided apt program material. June 
22, 1925, from station KGO, San Fran- 
cisco, he saluted his audience: ‘Good 
morning. This is Cheerio.” Christened 
Charles K. Field, Cheerio takes his 
radio name from the English greeting, 
which The British Weekly of London 
calls “a corruption of the Greek 
‘chairete’ meaning: ‘Be of good cheer!’ ” 

Nine years ago Field came to New 
York. Next year the rapidly growing 
National Broadcasting Co. took over his 
program as a permanent sustaining 
feature. 

He writes his own scripts, selecting 
favorite poetry and music, timing his 
recital to the music beats. Four ca- 
naries—two contributed by the du 
Pont family—twitter an accompani- 
ment. His program aims unashamed- 
ly to be “strongly sincere and strong- 
ly sentimental.” 

Cheerio steadfastly refuses to drop 
his self-imposed mask. The name of 
this middle-aged bachelor is known to 
comparatively few. He has granted 
but two confidential interviews during 
his decade on the air. No photographs 
of him exist. This policy, he reasons, 
will allow each listener to imagine the 
likeness he chooses—and, incidentally, 
will eliminate distasteful hero worship. 
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For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 
unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 
of connoisseurs! For it makes its greatest 
appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 
son? Bushmills is maltier—and Bushmills 
is 9 years old! At first acquaintance —it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 
seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
whiskey for life! For you'll readily agree 
—that no other whiskey can match the 
sustained and thrilling flavor of a high- 
ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 
made with Bushmills. 
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The country is entering one of the 
most “extensive business upswings”’ in 
history, declared Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper with some rosy-hued sta- 
tistics last week. ‘““‘When we consider that 
steel production, one of the best busi- 
ness barometers, is three and a quarter 
times greater than in 1932, and that 
factory employment is up 32 per cent 

. industrial production 57 per cent 
... we get a fair picture of the general 
upward movement.” 


The satisfied Secretary might also 
have cited corporate earnings, which 
show a marked improvement over last 
year, as revealed by third quarter re- 
ports. Practically all industries shared 
in the upswing, with chemicals in the 
lead. Several of the largest chemical 
companies reported profits even higher 
than in 1929. 


The following table gives net income 
for nine months ended Sept. 30: 


1936 1935 
American Brake 
Shoe & 
Foundry 1,675,150 1,166,511 











Atlantic Refining 6,161,200} 1,880,500 
Atlas Powder 1,113,737 819,858 
Bendix 

Aviation 2,136,870 1,959,110 
Bohn Aluminum 

& Brass 1,001,535 1,101,563 
Chesapeake 

& Ohio Ry. 28,790,544 20,414,865 
Commercial 

Solvents 1,667,400 1,604,522 
Continental 

Cans 10,685,080 11,265,485 
Corn Products 

Refining 8,339,192 5,373,070 
Electrolux 2,191,332 1,989,611 
General Baking!! 1,837,011 1,383,910 
General 

Motors 175,198,624 114,482,926 
Gillette 

Safety Razor 3,422,177 3,293,893 
Hercules 

Powder 2,931,449 2,248,490 
Houdaille- 

Hershey 1,966,573 1,942,765 
Kimberly- 

Clark 1,025,799 757,355 
Lambert 1,023,035 1,313,548 
Mathieson Alkali 

Works 1,202,372 978,892 
Maytag 2,184,099 1,928,000 
Mid-Continent 

Petroleum 4,198,678 1,450,892 
Midland Steel 

Products 1,299,657 743,311 
National Biscuit 9,664,512 7,208,279 
National Cash 

Register 1,772,529 993,754 
National Distill- 

ers Products 4,081,394 4,242,893 
New York, Chi- 

cago and St. 

Louis R.R. 1,907,889 73,414 
Penick & Ford 982,486 667,776 
Pere 

Marquette Ry. 1,295,276 415,043 
Republic Steel 6,333,649 3,264,295 
Schenle 

Distillers 4,782,795 4,755,565 


Shell Union Oil 13,602,246{ 4,411,649 





Deficit 

Estimated 

9 mo. ended Aug. 31. 

12 mo. ended Sept. 30. 

39 weeks ended Sept. 26. 

Includes Be > sy on sale of investment 
in an liated compariy 
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EARNINGS: Business Better in Third Quarter 


For Most Companies, With Chemicals Leading Upswing 


Union Carbide 


& Carbon 23,550,950 16,780,882 
United States 

Gypsum 4,189,401 2,888,935 
Westinghouse 

Air Brake 2,503,764 32,181* 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. 6,001,075 5,867,887 


° 
MEETING: Scientists Discuss Tung 
Trees, South’s Newest Crop 


“In the next war, when their ports 
are blocked, the Germans are going to 
eat their trees.” 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, research director 
of the Farm Chemurgic Council, 
watched his listeners’ eyes widen. Then 
he explained: “For the last three years 
Germany has been manufacturing and 
using tons of sugar and sugar deriva- 
tives extracted from the cellulose in 
sawmill and forest wastes.” 

Last week at Pensacola, Fla., Dr. 
Barnard described some of the new 
miracles achieved by applying chemis- 
try to vegetation. Government officials 
and scientists, attending a two-day con- 
ference sponsored by the Farm Chem- 
urgic Council of Detroit and the Tung 
Oil Association of America, heard him 
tell of artificial wool made from cotton- 
seed; yeast and glycerine extracted 
from wood; and cornstalks converted 
into sugar. 

Another speaker, Robert C. Palmer, 
chief chemist of Newport Industries, 
Inc., described how his firm used the 
tree stumps on cut-over waste land in 
Alabama and Florida. By the applica- 
tion of live steam and chemicals, the 


—— 


company recovers pine oil, rosin, and 
turpentine from the apparently useless 
stumpage. 


Tune Ow: Delegates at the meeting 
spent most of their time discussing the 
growing importance of tung oil as a 
agricultural product of the South. This 
liquid, faster drying than any other 
fatty oil, is pressed from the seeds of 
the Chinese tung tree, so-called because 
of its heart-shaped leaves—tung mean- 
ing heart in Chinese. 

In the Orient, peasants have long 
used tung oil in mixing varnish and 
paints. When burned, it leaves a pure 
black soot, excellent for inkmaking. In 
addition, tung oil, like rubber, is a val- 
uable waterproofing agent. The Chinese 
impregnate silk and paper with it and 
use it to caulk their boats. 

Other countries didn’t recognize tung 
oil’s merits until after the World War. 
Since then it has become a vital raw 
material in a wide variety of indus- 
tries: varnish and paint, linoleum, 
printing ink, electrical insulating ma- 
terials, rubberized fabrics. Huge quan- 
tities of the oil flow annually from 
China to Western nations, particularly 
the United States. 

In recent years farmers have tried 
cultivating tung trees in this country 
in order to avoid dependence on a for- 
eign source of supply. At last week’s 
conference, Dr. C. C. Concannon, chief 
of the chemical division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
described how these experiments have 
fared: “Today there are at least 75,000 
acres which have been planted to tung 
in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. . 

“There was practically no production 
of tung oil in 1933 due to adverse cli- 
matic conditions but in 1934 between 
three and four hundred thousand 
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NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 


Motor Shows: Great Britain’s 1937 cars were on display last week at Olympia, London. 


Ford held a separate show at Royal Albert Hall; insert shows a V-8 streamlined saloon with 
a Fitzmaurice body. British manufacturers expect a 10 per cent increase in sales next year. 
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ounds of oil were produced . . . Due 
to adverse weather conditions—a late 
spring frost when the trees were in 
plossom—there was practically no crop 
in 1935. The present year, 1936, has 
produced a splendid crop ... We may 
expect at least 10,000,000 pounds of 
dry tung fruit which when milled will 
produce approximately 2,000,000 pounds 
of oil.” 

This amount represents only a frac- 
tion of tung-oil consumption in this 
country—more than 125,000,000 pounds 
last year. Scientists hope they may iron 
out some of the difficulties of raising 
tung trees in the United States by devel- 
oping a hardier strain, less sensitive 
to frost. Meanwhile American farmers 
have one advantage: tung oil produced 
here is lighter in color and of a higher 
quality than the Chinese variety, and 
commands a better price. 


SHOW: Office-Equipment Firms 
Display Gadgets to Lighten W ork 


If a store owner wants to keep tabs 
on the comings and goings of his em- 
ployes after hours, he can install a 
Recordolock at the entrance of his 
shop. Whenever a clerk locks or un- 
locks the door, this device prints on a 
piece of tape the time, date, and visi- 
tor’s identity—each clerk’s key is 
slightly different. Recordolock also 
acts as a reminder to close all the win- 
dows. If a window has been left open, 
the apparatus, manufactured by Inter- 
national Business Machine Corp., pre- 
vents the closing of the door and sounds 
a buzzer. 

If a factory owner suspects that some 
of his workers are punching the time 
clock not only for themselves, but for 
late or absent friends, he doesn’t have 
to post a sentry to stop the practice. 
He merely buys an autographic time 
clock, also an I.B.M. product; thereafter 
employes sign in instead of punching. 

These and many other new and im- 
proved devices to heighten efficiency 
went on display this week at the 33rd 
National Business Show in New York’s 
Port Authority Building. More than 
150 exhibitors showed the latest in type- 
writers, accounting machines, duplica- 
tors, filing systems—everything for the 
well-equipped office. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. in- 
troduced an. addressing device so noise- 
less that a red light is required to tell 
when it is in operation. Other firms 
spotlighted the easy performance of 
their machines by having blindfolded 
girls operate them. 

Most sales executives at the exhi- 
bition wore a happy smile. Office-equip- 
ment manufacturers enjoyed brisk busi- 
ness this Summer as a result of the up- 
turn in general trade. For the full year 
the industry expeéts profits about on a 
par with 1930—but still 40 per cent less 
than 1929’s record high. 

Some of the show’s highlights: 

An Elliott addressing machine that 
addresses newspapers and magazines 
at the rate of 5,000 an hour. 

Equipment for making photographic 
facsimiles on sensitized paper without 
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DODGE LEADS: 


TOPS LOWEST-PRICED TRUCK FIELD 
IN RATE OF SALES INCREASE! 








ERE’S the best possible proof that all America] PERCENTAGE SALES INCREASE FOR 
is swinging toward extra-value Dodge T MONTHS 1936 "scutes crow sure nccisraarons 


(By #.L.P0Ke CO.) 


| trucks! For the first seven months of 1936, Dodge 
| trucks lead the lowest-priced field in percentage of 
| sales increase! You owe it to yourself—before you DODGE - §2% 
| buy any low-priced truck—to see a Dodge dealer! 4 
| Make the Dodge free gas test...then get a “Show- TRUCK A-41 x 
| Down” score card and check up on money-saving K B- 31% 
features for yourself. See your Dodge dealer today! TRUCK B-3 
DODGE —Division of Chrysler Corporation TRUCK C- O% --2_ 











1%4-Ton Stake—136" W. B., 6-Cylinder—$690* 


NEW THOUSANDS BUY DODGE... 
Now Priced with the Lowest T0 SAVE MONEY 


| LOW DOWN PAYMENTS 
LOW MONTHLY TERMS 


Not only are Dodge trucks now priced 
; || *!! = with the lowest, but consult your 
3-TON PANEL—116° W. B., SIX-CYL. Called Dodge dealer and you will find that 
America's Handsomest Commercial 


Car.” Has genuine hydraulic brakes, $ * casy terms can be arranged to fit yoas 
safety-steel body, 6 special gas and budget through Commercial Credit 


oil-saving features... ...+++- pany. Today, if you can afford to 
buy any truck, you can afford a de- 
pendable, Money-Saving Dodge! 
. » . 
*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change 


without notice. Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1}4-ton models, extra. 


DEPENDABLE 
%-TON PICKUP—116’ W.B., SIX-CYL. Has 


genuine hydraulic brakes, 6 special * 
gas and oil-saving engine features, $ 
_safety-steel cab—many extre-guality 

features, yet priced with the lowest 
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Set Acquainted 


25 Ciga4 T5' 


IN 2 Ciga” HUMIDOR POST PAID 


Only 3¢ each for 25 mild, mel- 
low, deliciously-fragrant cigars. 


FRESH, HAND-MADE 
1 Het GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 


These cigars represent over-runs, 


longer. These cigars con- 
tain the finest Conn. 
Shade-Grown and 

Broad-leaf tobaccos 


No tip biting blended with 








GENUINE IMPORTED 


WITH ALL 


orders for this intro- 
ductory offer. 


Your Money Back 


i u don’t receive ‘in 

R OWN OPINION at 
Most $2.50 worth of su- 

me smoking pleasure 
one these 25 cigars, just 
write us and we will refund 
every penny of your money— 
and the smokes will be on us! 


IF A $1.00 BILL IS MORE 
CONVENIENT TO SEND.. 


We will include for the extra 26c, one each 
of the five famous ALMENDARES Brands: 








Sc Straight Guaranteed perfect 
Je Straight cigars made by 
2 tor iSe expert clgarmakers 
8c Straight from the finest to- 
10c Straight baccos available. 








DELIVERED FREE 33": 


postage. Send check or money erder for 75c ($1.00 

you want the ALMENDARES samples included) or te 
the postman upon arrival (C.O. D. orders 15c extra). 
We have beon making fine cigars for over SO years. 
References: Dun-Bradstreet, or any bank In the U.S. 


=~ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU! 


g Edwin OL Zo.|* 


a 100 UW EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK U 


ges CUT THIS OUT “Be 
HANDY ANDY VELVET STROPPER ""™ 


Really keeps all Gillette Type Blades 
Super-Keen. Post Paid $1.00. Check 
or Money order. 

VELVET STROPPER CO. 


995 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

























MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





> MYSTERY” < 


A NEW PERFUME — thrilling, exciting, lasting! 
$5.00 an ounce— a 50c bottle is in the 
e Redw 





Treasure Chest. 
Also 50c bottle 
Persian Night 
$3.00 an ounce 

Hollyw 

.00 an ounce 

onte Carlo 

$2.00 an ounce 

Chest is 6in.x 3 in. 
made from the 
Giant Redwoods 
of California. 
Send only $1.00 
check 
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a darkroom. According to Hunter 
Electro-Copyist, Inc., makers of the ap- 
paratus, it duplicates in two or three 
minutes advertising pamphlets, bulle- 
tins to salesmen, and other literature 
that would take a typist eight hours to 
copy. 

Fastnrite, a device made by the Pro- 
gressive Mechanical Corp., which binds 
together two to twelve sheets of paper 
by crimping the edges. It saves space 
in files by eliminating clips; handy also 
for sealing pay envelopes. 

Royal’s new quiet portable type- 
writer, with visible touch control, en- 
abling the operator instantly to adjust 
key tention to the strength of her fin- 
gers. 

Transparent dial telephones—so the 
user can see how the mechanism works. 
Officials of American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Co., makers of the apparatus, 
say wall telephones are coming back in 
business offices; they require less space 
than desk sets. 

Telediphone, a voice-recording appa- 
ratus made by Thomas A. Edison, Inc.— 
for taking down convention speeches, 
remarks at business conferences, or po- 
lice testimony. Highly sensitive, it 
catches even the faintest whisper on a 
record which can be played back at will. 

A pay-roll machine which calculates 
employes’ earnings, deductions, and net 
pay, and records the information—all 
in one operation. The device, manufac- 
tured by Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., also writes employes’ checks, auto- 
matically numbers, dates, and protects 
them. 


® Several office-equipment firms not par- 
ticipating in the general exhibit held 
business shows of their own in their 
salesrooms. Among these, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co. demonstrated the ma- 
chines and methods used by Marshall 
Field & Co. in handling its complicated 
accounting work—which involves mail- 
ing 75,000 statements to customers ev- 
ery month. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc. showed the latest improvements 
in standard typewriters—including a 
new system of tabulator stops that 
makes margin setting easier; and an 
interchangeable platen—for both gen- 
eral correspondence and the cutting of 
addressing stencils. 


° 
AVIATION: Fairchild Divorces 


Camera Business From Aircraft 


Wartime aviators mapped enemy 
trenches with aerial cameras having 
a focal plane shutter—an opaque cur- 
tain with an exposure slit which travels 
across the face of the film. But while 
individual parts of the film were thus 
being exposed for a split second, it took 
the slit from three to twenty times 
longer to travel across the entire film. 
Result: aerial photographs were some- 
times blurred by high plane speeds and 
vibration. 

Meanwhile a well-to-do young camera 
addict named Sherman M. Fairchild, in 
Arizona for his health, was tinkering 
with aerial photography. Finally he 
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decided that an improved between-the. 
lens type shutter—overlapping leave, 
that open and close between the elements 
of the lens—would give better results 
than the focal plane type. 

By 1918 the Fairchild invention of g 
workable between-the-lens shutter for 
aerial photography was a fact. The ip. 
ventor also pioneered two other im. 
provements in existing aerial cameras: 
lightweight metal construction insteaq 
of wood; and interchangeability of qj 
parts. 


SNOWBALL: When he formed the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. in 1929, 
Fairchild himself didn’t suspect how 
far his invention would lead him. Start. 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 
Fairchild aerial camera in action 


ing off in one room on 42nd Street, 
New York, he sold his first camera to 
Col. Edward P. Steichen, the portrait 
photographer, at that time chief of the 
army’s aerial photographic activities. 
Later he sold twenty of his cameras at 
$1,800 apiece to the Army Air Corps. 

During the following decade Fair- 
child gathered other activities around 
him like a snowball rolling down hill. 
First he went in for aerial photo- 
graphs and maps. That gave birth to 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys of Cariada, 
Inc. (now Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd.) 

Next the energetic young inventor 
began to wonder why photographers 
had to sit in open cockpits while mak- 
ing aerial photographs. This led him 
into manufacturing planes. In 1924 he 
hired the Sperry airplane plant at 
Farmingdale, Long Island, and built 
the first cabin monoplane. 

The next year he put up his own 
factory buildings at Farmingdale and 
organized the Fairchild Airplane Man- 
ufacturing Corp. From there it was 
merely another step to the Fairchild 
Engine Corp. and the production of air- 
plane motors. Other ventures included 
purchase of the Kreider-Reisner Air- 
craft Co. of Hagerstown, Md. 

In 1929 Fairchild threw in his lot 
with the gigantic Aviation Corporatie” 
Two years later he bought his way out 
again. Since Jan. 12, 1931, Fairchild 
Aviation Corp., parent company han- 
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dling the various subsidiaries, has been 
on its own. 


Sptir: Last year Fairchild showed a 
net loss of $98,869. Looking the 
situation over, company Officials saw 
that the subsidiaries hadn’t all fared 
alike during the depression. The aerial- 
camera business and aerial surveys had 
done well; aircraft and engines had not 
peen profitable. 

Last week the company announced 
its intention of separating the sheep 
from the goats. At a special meeting 
Nov. 2 stockholders will be asked to 
approve segregation of activities into 
two separate units. 

Under the new plan Fairchild Avia- 
tion Corp. will retain full ownership of 
Fairchild Aerial Camera and Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys. But the aircraft 
and engine business will te transferred 
to a new concern—Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp., stock of which will be 
distributed to present shareholders on 
a share for share basis. 

According to Fairchild, the new set- 
up “will permit the logical expansion of 
the aircraft and engine-manufacturing 
facilities without affecting the present 
shareholders’ percentage ownership in 
the aerial camera, instrument and sur- 
vey activities.” 


Piums: Stockholders might well pre- 
fer to have their camera and survey 
interests segregated from the specu- 
lative planes and engines. The Fair- 
child Aerial Camera Corp. has shown a 
profit every year but one since 1920. 
Accounting for the majority of the 
world’s aerial cameras, Fairchild at 
present boasts unfilled orders at an all- 
time high of more than $500,000. Big- 
gest customers: the United States Gov- 
ernment and the governmental defense 
services of 21 foreign countries. 

Fairchild makes fifteen types of 
aerial cameras ranging in price from 
$500 to $50,000. Most unique is a ma- 
chine-gun camera used by the army 
and navy in mock aerial combat. The 
company also goes in for sound-record- 
ing equipment and various precision 
instruments. New products developed 
last year include the Hagner position 
finder, navigational computers, com- 
mercial models of the radio compass, 
and broadcast-station equipment. 

Fairchild Aerial Surveys with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles has also begun 
to give a good account of itself. This 
year the Soil Conservation Service as- 
signed two survey contracts to Fair- 
child, bringing the total value of un- 
illed orders to more than $800,000. 

The first of these calls for a 68,000- 
Square-mile survey of the “Dust Bowl” 
area in the Southwest. The second will 
air-map 41,000 square miles in the 
Tugged mountains of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Texas, Washington, and Idaho. The 
“Dust Bowl” job will cover the largest 
area ever surveyed from the air. 

Fairchild has already air-mapped 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. Made for the Tercentenary In- 
dustrial Exposition at Hartford two 
years ago, the Connecticut map is 18 
feet across the bottom and 13 feet high. 
It resulted in the discovery of so much 
















































1. Is it true that gums and teeth need special! 
exercise? 


2. Would you consider chewing guna valu- 
able aid in cleaning teeth after meals? 


3. Will milk of magnesia help prevent mouth 
acidity? Is this valuable? 
ORALGENE chewing gum helps you answer all 3 questions! 
Oralgene gives the exercise you need to help strengthen 
gums and the spongy tissues that support the teeth. 

All chewing gum helps but ORALGENE is particularly 
valuable because of its specially firm texture. ORALGENE 
helps clean teeth systematically and easily, removing food 
particles that even your toothbrush sometimes misses. 
ORALGENE contains enough dehydrated milk of mag- 
nesia to help fight mouth acids all the time you are chew- 
ing. This is especially valuable in cleansing the mouth 
after meals. 

That's why we say—see your dentist at least twice a 
year... and 
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unrecorded property that the tax rate 
was lowered an average of 29 per cent 
while the grand list was increased an 
average of 47 per cent. 


» 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Steel operations for last week in- 
volved 75.9 per cent of the industry’s 
capacity. This week, 74.2 per cent. The 
same week last year, 51.8 per cent. 


® Commercial loans by banks in 101 
cities had risen $43,000,000 since the 
previous week. 


® Treasury Department tax figures 
show September cigarette production 
up 33 per cent over September, 1935, 
6.7 per cent over August, 1936. 


® Stocks of crude petroleum for the 
week ending Oct. 10 stood at the lowest 
level in fifteen years. 


® The electric light and power in- 
dustry reported electric production, 
week ending Oct. 17, at 2,170,127,000 
kilowatt hours, against 1,863,086,000 
kilowatt hours during the same period 
last year. 


® Brazil joined other Central and South 
American coffee producers in a union 
for price stabilization. Efforts to raise 
the world price level by agreement, 
heretofore impossible, will begin in No- 
vember. 


® Charles F. Kettering, vice president 
in charge of research of General Mo- 
tors Corp., joined National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., as a director. He keeps his 
General Motors connection. 


® Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. (U. S. 
Steel subsidiary) refused employes’ re- 
quest for a $1.12 per day rise but 
left the way open for compromise. 


® Chrysler Corporation reported export 
business to date 40 per cent above 1935 
figures. 


® Foreign copper prices reached 10.20 
cents per pound, highest since 1931. 
Monday, the domestic price, which had 
held at 9.75, was set at 10 cents for all 
new business. 


® Less than two months after the close 
of the Alaska salmon-packing season, 
70 per cent of the season’s entire sup- 
ply of 9,000,000 cans had been sold. 


® The new Maritime Commission pre- 
pared to take over the four remaining 
government-owned steamship lines and 
to dissolve the Merchant Fleet Corp. 
Shipping firms involved: American 
Pioneer Lines, America France Line, 
American Republics Line, American 
Hampton Roads-Yankee-Oriole Lines. 


® Republic Steel Corp. filed a state- 
ment with SEC calling for a $25,000,000 
bond issue, the interest rate not an- 
nounced. Proceeds will go to plant 
expansion. 


® A movement among industrial lead- 
ers to secure from the next session of 
Congress an amendment clarifying the 
Robinson-Patman Act cropped up in 
Washington. Sponsors expect support 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 





RENOIR: His Last Fat Nudes 
Show Public Their Rosy Curves 


Pierre Auguste Renoir, son of a 
French tailor, liked to paint. He lived 
78 years (1841-1919), and he did little 
else. When an exhausted model rested, 
the artist reached for a new set of 
brushes and began a study of flowers. 
Flowers were more of a pastime than 
serious work for Renoir. Believing 
that the human eye was not adjusted 
to color on waking, he spent the first 
hour of every morning practising on 
floral still lifes. As an old man, twisted 
with rheumatism, he had _ brushes 
strapped to the back of his hand and 
produced some of the finest nudes of 
his career. 

Altogether he produced around 4,000 
pictures, two-thirds of which are now 
in American museums and collections. 
The Barnes Foundation, near Philadel- 
phia, owns the largest single collection 
—200; the Louvre has about a dozen. 

Last week at the New York gallery 
of Durand-Ruel, eleven more of the 
master Impressionist’s last works bé- 
came accessible to American purchas- 
ers. This later period—after 1900— 
offers the same buxom nudes with vi- 
brant flesh tones, but the colors are 
more flowing and the composition less 
tight than in earlier paintings. 

At this time Renoir used a great deal 
of red as he believed that in ten years 
it would take on a beautiful patine or 
film. At the time his garish shades won 
this period the title of “tomato red,” 
but at last week’s show the tones had 
mellowed so that what once was bright 
scarlet glowed as a deep rose. 

To art lovers the show brought only 
pleasure. In the artist’s own day re- 
actions were more exciting. 

Before the Impressionists started 
their zealous experiments with light on 
canvas, artists had stuck to the con- 
servative principle that a shadow was 

































A 1936 Gabrielle Slade remembers her modeling days for Renoir 


gray. Howls greeted Renoir when he 
made his shade violet. In 1887—+the 
year of the tragic Opera Comique fire 
in which several people burned to death 
—Renoir works were shown at the 
stylish Durand-Ruel Gallery in Paris, 
An enraged critic on the newspaper 
Figaro headlined his review: “Another; 
catastrophe in the Opera quarter.” [t 
was not unusual at subsequent show- 
ings for the gallery to call the police 
after embattled critics began waving 
their canes in front of the pictures. 


© The painter used three notable models 
for his nudes: Mme. Renoir; Suzanne 
Valadon, an artist in her own right and 
the mother of another modern, Utrillo: 
and Gabrielle Slade, onetime nurse for 
Renoir’s three children. In the current 
Durand-Ruel exhibition, Gabrielle ap- 
pears as a charming French woman 
combing her hair or luxuriously bathing. 

In the south of France, the now 
middle-aged model lives quietly with 
her American husband in the little 
home willed to her by the artist. She 
still takes time off to visit Paris when 
Durand-Ruel holds a show of her old 
master, and the former nurse never 
misses an opportunity to see her 
“babies’”—the three Renoir children: 
Pierre, Jean, and Claude. 

None of the sons followed the father’s 
career. Renoir, once starving in Paris, 
lived to amass a great fortune and left 
each son a substantial income. Pierre 
became a well-known actor; Jean pro- 
duces French movies; and Claude, lik- 
ing the life of a country squire, lives 
contentedly in his father’s lovely old 
house in Cagnes. 
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H, PIONEERS::- 


HERE is something to be said for the bold-faced advertisers 


. . . “ ” 
who ventured into a magazine that was still “new country . 


Why did these hardy ones stray from the beaten media paths, for- 
saking the cut-and-dried, the tried-and-true? 


Why does any advertiser, in his right mind, go into a magazine with 
a smallish circulation when he has the cash to go into a magazine 


with a largish circulation? 


There can be only one answer. 


He believes that a new magazine, with a new formula, brings into 
his market new customers... or gets a new grip on old customers. 
So he ventures forth with advertising. He is rewarded. He con- 


tinues advertising. His reward continues. 
* * * 


To many an advertiser News-Week is a media land yet unex- 


plored. But settlers are flocking in... and finding a fertile soil. 
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Some .. not all. . of NEWS-WEEK’S 
Consistent Advertisers 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Company 
Association of American Railroads 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 

Brooks Brothers 

Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 

Chevrolet Motor Company 

Chrysler Corporation 

A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Co’s. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Ford Motor Company 

Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
French Line 

Frigidaire Sales Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Good Housekeeping 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
International Harvester Company 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Literary Guild of America, Incorporated 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
The New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Olds Motor Works 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Philco Radio & Television Corp. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Plymouth Motor Corporation 
Pontiac Motor Company 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Schieffelin & Company 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

The Studebaker Corporation 

United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Beet Sugar Association 
Vick Chemical Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 





| The Most Sensational Book 
Club Bargain Gver Offered; 


T LAST, the perfect club plan! You 
will be delighted with the fascinating 
variety of reading it brings you—whether 
you prefer the newest writers of today, or 
the seasoned work of the masters of litera- 
ture. You need to know both to be called ' 
really “well-read.” The Book League of 
America is the only club to provide 
“Balanced Reading Plan” which combines 
the best of the old with the best of the 
new—AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST. 


FOR LESS THAN 
' Membership in the League is FREE. You 
THE PRICE OF ONE! pay only for the NEW selections each 
* ra month from the outstanding books just 
published—and you get even these (pub- 
lished at $2.50 to $4.00) for only $1.39 
each! 


The CLASSIC selected each month comes 
to you entirely FREE OF COST! 


Think of it—you get two books each 
month—two books for less than the ordi- 
nary cost of one! 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


the Only Club with the“BALANCED READING PROGRAM” 


How many times have you said when some famous Classic was mentioned, “I must read that some 
time!” But you never got around to it. And it is the same when you hear the new books talked about; 
you promise yourself to read them—but seldom do. Your BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA member- 
ship will help you to make sure of reading both “the best of the 
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2 BOOKS 


EACH MONTH 


An Outstanding NEW 
Book-and-a World 


Famous Classic 7...caud the 


[BESTof 
the NEW 


ACCEPT A 


$2.50 to $4 NEW Book 
for Only $1.39 and a Famous 
Classic FREE! 


This price represents a savings to you of over a dollar 
on each new selection alone. Altogether, the published 
prices of the 12 new books you will receive amount to 


approximately $33.00. The twelve classics you will 
receive are worth at least $12.00 more. Think of re- 
ceiving these 24 handsome full-sized library volumes 
(valued at $45 in all) for only $16.68! You have never 
before been offered such a bargain! The Book League 
of America makes this plan possible to CHARTER 
MEMBERS only because it has budgeted one year’s 
expense to provide for a membership of 20,000 and a 
distribution of nearly a half million volumes a year, 
which brings the cost way down! This purchase for 
an assured group of readers each month permits the 
Book League to effect ies not possible by any 
other book club. 





new and the best of the old.” 

Such a well-rounded, “‘balanced” reading plan is a sensible 
idea—and will appeal to thousands of men and women who do 
not want to be “lopsided” in their knowledge of literature. To 
be truly cultured requires familiarity with the great books by 
writers like OSCAR WILDE, ANATOLE FRANCE, EMILY 
BRONTE, FLAUBERT, and W. H. HUDSON as well as with 
the newer authors who are winning their laurels today. The 
BOOK LEAGUE plan BRINGS you up to date on the books 
“vou have always meant to read’—and KEEPS you up to date by 
placing the outstanding NEW books in your hands before they are 
on sale at twice the member’s price through the regular channels. 





THE HALL MARK 
OF LITERARY 
DISTINCTION 


All Book League se’ections are 
books of distinctive beauty. No 
economy is exercised in the 
se'ection of paper, printing and 
binding. Rich colors of soft 
cloth with gold or silver stamp- 


ing are used on the current 
selections -— the classics are 
bound uniformly in dark blue 
natural finish cloth with gold 
stamping. 


The Book League Service costs you nothing. Membership is 
FREE. There are no dues or assessments. You pay 
only for the NEW book you receive each month 
—at a saving of approximately 60%! That is 
why the Book League is known as the club which 
gives you the best and the most for your money! 


EXAMINE THIS MONTH'S SELECTION 
FREE—SEND NO MONEY NOW 


WITHOUT PAYING A CENT you muy receive for free examination the two c''r- 
rent books now being sent to Book League members. At the same time you may, 
without obligation, enter your membership and your reservation for the year’s FRE EB 
CLASSICS to be set aside in your name. Just sign and mail the coupon—send "0 
money now. We will send you the two current selections, and if you are not delig!:<- 
ed with these books, return them within 5 days, cancel your membership, and ové 
nothing. Otherwise keep them and make a payment of only $1.39 (plus postage) {or 
both. You will then be a regular member | the Book League for 12 months, re- 
ceiving two League selections each month (the Classic free) and all other member- 
ship privileges. Act now—and get the biggest bargain in the book world today! 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., Dept. 10NW, 20 East 38th-Street, New York, N.Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., Dept. 1ONW 
20 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please reserve in my name the 12 FREE CLASSICS (full library 
size) which are to be sent to me (one each month) with each new 
selection of The Book League of America—if I decide to join the 
League after examining the first two books. Also please send me 
the two current books—the NEW book and the classic. If I return 
them within 5 days you will cancel my membership, and I will owe 
nothing. Otherwise I will send $1.39 (plus postage) for the new 
book and each of the forthcoming new selections for a year. The 
Classic comes to me each month free. 


PPL MANE it eM RIES OY OME 
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CT] Check here if you wish to send a year’s dues, $16.68, with this coupon. 
In this case we will pay the postage, saving you about $1.50. Same 
free examination privilege applies. 
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